























SIX MILLION workers now belong 
to the American Federation of Labor, 
making the Federation the largest 
trade union organization in the world. 
At year’s end we had a total dues- 
paid membership of 5,954,434, an in- 
crease of 1,059,691 members in the 
twelve months since December 31, 
1941. Pursuant to instructions of the 
Executive Council at last month’s 
Miami meeting, the Federation’s or- 
ganizing activities will be continued at 
full momentum in order to bring the 
benefits of unionism to the millions of 
workers who are still unorganized. 


AMERICAN WORKERS have every 
reason to feel proud of the truly 
amazing war production record they 
established last year. Figures just re- 
leased show a 500 per cent rise in 
munitions output in the months since 
Pearl Harbor. And in December 


more weapons came off America’s as- 
sembly lines than in any month in 
previous history. In December 5,489 
planes were delivered to the Army, 
Navy and our allies. Not bad at all. 


THE STUPIDITY or sheer vicious- 
ness of some person or persons highly 
placed in our national government 
has gone a long way toward nullify- 
ing all that the many hundreds of 
War Department, Navy, Maritime 
Commission and other federal agency 
men engaged in “labor morale” work 
have been trying to achieve these past 
thirty months. Organized labor, as 
represented by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has never presumed to 
advise our trained military leaders as 
to how to prosecute the war, does not 
tell them when or where to open new 
fronts. Labor does its part in the 
war effort and has the utmost faith in 
the will and capacity of our military 
chiefs to do theirs. But American la- 
bor, which launched its fight against 
Hitlerism almost nine years before 
the Hun and the Jap declared war 


HIGHLIGHTS 


upon the United States, cannot be si- 
lent when in American-occupied North 
Africa an infamous Frenchman who 
not only endorsed Nazi tenets and 
practices but himself established Nazi- 
style concentration camps for demo- 
cratic French labor leaders is installed 
in one of the highest positions. 


AS LONG AS labor-hating Marcel 
Peyrouton remains Governor-General 
of Algeria, the government’s “labor 
morale” rally stagers and pep talkers 
are not going to get to first base with 
intelligent American workers who 
know very well that actions speak 
louder than words. U. S. labor is giv- 
ing all-out support to the fight for 
freedom, but this does not mean that 
labor will keep mum when an en- 
emy of freedom, an enemy of organ- 
ized labor and a friend of Hitler- 
ism like this Peyrouton is slipped a 
major job on democracy’s team in ter- 
ritory where American soldiers, many 
of them trade unionists themselves, 
are fighting and dying to destroy 
what the Hitlers, Tojos and Peyrou- 
tons of the world stand for. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
British Trades Union Congress 
mapped a program of close coopera- 
tion between American and British 
workers at a meeting of the Anglo- 
American Labor Committee last month. 
At future conferences, to be held shortly 
in Washington, the following objec- 
tives will be sought: (1) promotion 
of the greatest possible war produc- 
tion drive in the U. S. and Britain; 
(2) fullest exchange of information 
regarding the treatment of vital la- 
bor and production problems in the 
two countries; (3) formulation of 
joint policies which will assure labor 
adequate representation at the peace 
conference and give labor a voice in 
determining the postwar reconstruc- 
tion program of the United Nations. 
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Legal Lili 


There is nothing inherent in the rela- 
tionship of employer and union which 
condemns them both to the opposite 
side of the table in an eternal and un- 

ending fight. As a 4 
matter of fact, their 
objectives should be 
compatible. Both 
groups should be 
interested in effec- 
tuating a solution 
which will enable 
the business to 
thrive and at the 
same time guaran- 
tee the worker a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Any unfair advantage gained by 
either labor or industry must inevitably 
rebound to the disadvantage of both. 

So long as unionism represents the 
operation of the basic principles of de- 
mocracy, it will survive and exert a 
constructive influence upon the course 
of national events. 

Current criticism of unionism stems LABOR AFTER THE WAR 
in many cases from hysterical fear that 
an awakening of the American working MUSICIANS WANT WORK............ 
man to the advantages of collective bar- 
gaining will rend from the grasp of 
these few critics the wealth and power TVA GOES TO WAR 
which many of them have so improp- 
erly used for such a long period. 


I believe, however, that the Amer- THERE’S NO FUTURE IN IT 


ican labor movement has not lost faith 
in the ideals of freedom, and that its 

policies are in keeping with the demo- LABOR NEWS FROM THE OTHER AMERICAS 
cratic traditions of America. 

No better proof of labor’s loyalty to OUR READERS WRITE 
the political and economic system of 
this country can be presented than to 
point to the record which labor has JUNIOR UNION PAGE nccnncece cn htt (Gun Comte 
made during this war. 

Wayne L. Morse. 
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HE COUNGHL MEETS 


HE MIDWINTER meeting of the 

Executive Council, held last month, 
transacted a heavy volume of business 
of significance to the wage-earners of 
the nation. 

Heading the list of important actions 
taken by the leaders of the Amzrican 
Federation of Labor was formal ratifi- 
cation of the agreement between the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.O. providing for 
arbitration of jurisdictional disputes in- 
volving unions affiliated with the two 
organizations (see Page 4, last issue). 

The agreement, drawn up by the 
peace committees representing the Fed- 
eration and the C.1.0. in Washington 
last December, became effective with 
the ratification of the Executive Coun- 
cil, the C.1.0.’s Executive Board hav- 
ing approved the pact previously. 

The Executive Council declared that 
it is the policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to stop inter-union war- 
fare between the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. For this reason, President Wil- 
liam Green announced, the Council in- 
structed the Federation’s peace com- 
mittee, which is headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry C. Bates, to seek—as the 
next step toward organic unity—an 
agreement preventing “raiding” of es- 
tablished unions. 

Such raiding, Mr. Green said, is 
against sound public policy, interferes 
with production and operates against 
the best interests of the war effort. It 
should be the organizational policy of 
both organizations, he suggested, not 
to move in on plants where the other 
already is organized and has contrac- 
tual relations with management. 

Other outstanding developments of 
the session included: 

> Sponsorship by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of a new social security 
program to free Americans from the 
fear of want and provide economic 
insurance “from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

>A telegraphic appeal to Congres- 
sional leaders calling for the defeat of 
all anti-labor legislation which would 
handcuff labor in carrying out the war 
production program. 

> Submission of a membership report 
by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany 
showing the Federation’s dues-paid 
membership is at the all-time high of 
5,954,434. 

>A request to President Roosevelt 
that he stop the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from proceeding with its 
action against the Kaiser shipyards. 
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Among the leaders participating in 
deliberations of Executive Council 
were (in the usual order) Secretary 
Meany, Vice-President Bugniazet, 
Vice-President Bates. New member 
of Council is William C. Doherty, 
shown in the picture at the right 


> Election of William C. Doherty, 
president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, as thirteenth vice- 
president, the vacancy being created 
by the resignation of Vice-President 
Edward J. Gainor. 

> Extension of an invitation to Ber- 
nard Ibanez, secretary of the Chilean 
Federation of Labor, to visit the United 
States as the guest of organized labor. 

New social security legislation, the 
Executive Council said, should incor- 
porate the following major features: 


(1) Coverage of all employed persons in 
the United States and members of their 
families not at present provided for by 
either municipal, state, county or federal 
law. At present, millions of Americans— 
including such large groups as domestic 
and agricultural workers—are not pro- 
tected by the social security program. 

(2) Increase in old-age annuity benefits 
which at present are fixed at substandard 
levels. 

(3) Standardization of unemployment 
compensation benefits on a single nation- 
wide basis. This is particularly needed now 
when so many workers have left their 
home states to take war jobs in other 
communities at the government’s urging. 

(4) Health disability and hospitalization 
insurance for workers and members of 
their families. 

(5) Unemployment insurance coverage 
for members of the armed forces of the 


United States, to protect them during the 
period after the war when they are dis- 
charged from the services and start look- 
ing for jobs in industry. 

In its appeal to Congress to reject 
anti-labor proposals, the Executive 
Council urged consideration of “the 
dangerous effects of legislation aimed 
at strangling our trade union organi- 
zations.” 

Emphasizing that organized labor 
has cooperated fully with the govern- 
ment in the war crisis, the Council 
warned that placing the nation’s unions 
in a “legal straitjacket” would inev- 
itably injure the production program. 
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MERICA’S production program 
for 1943 makes it necessary as 
never before for this nation to make 
the most effective possible use of all 
of its human and material resources. 
There is not a great deal more we can 
do in the way of increasing our produc- 
tive plant or enlarging our over-all sup- 
plies of needed materials ; the emphasis 
will increasingly be on making more 
out of less, to the end that we use every 
possible ounce of our national strength 
to hit the enemy a crushing blow. 

That, of course, means an increased 
tempo all along the line. A splendid 
job was done during the past year. 
American labor and American man- 
agement set some magnificent produc- 
tion records. But we cannot rest on 
our laurels. The job this year is even 
bigger. 

The American Federation of Labor 
represents millions of the people who 
as citizens are stockholders, and as 
workers are craftsmen, in our civilian 
war production system. In both ca- 
pacities you are entitled to a frank ex- 
position of the enterprise in which you 
are engaged. 


‘War Program Now in Third Stage 


Our war production program falls 
into several stages. There was first the 
stage of getting ready—constructing 
new plants, enlarging supplies of ma- 
terials and learning new skills and 
techniques. Then came the stage of 
getting into the full swing of all-out 
production—converting peacetime in- 
dustry to war production, stepping up 
production goals, striving to make as 
much of everything as we possibly 
could. Now we are in still a third 
stage, in which, as I say, the big thing 
is to make the best possible use of all 
available facilities. 

Now industry must enter a period of 
readjustment: careful measurement of 
available materials, careful evaluation 
of items most needed for military strat- 
egy, careful allocation of those materi- 
als in terms of resources and require- 
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ments and careful readjustment of 
production schedules to deliver all that 
is needed, when and where it is needed. 

As chairman of the War Production 
Board, I ask the leaders of organized 
labor to set these new war requirements 
before the workers of America and to 
secure the same full measure of energy 
and skill which have so unstintingly 
been given to our program to date. 

I know this involves extra sacrifices. 
It means mobilization of soldiers of 
production where needed and when 
needed. It even means that men and 
women who have been answering our 
pleas for more and more output will at 
some times and in some factories be 
told to stop producing certain items. 
It means layoffs in some cases, short- 
time operations in others. Workers 
must be told the why of this apparent 
contradiction. 

In simple language, here is why. For 
an army on the offensive, we have 
enough of certain items for the present 
and not enough of other items. So, 
since raw materials are insufficient to 
build surpluses for the future so long 
as there are present shortages in other 
items, we simply must shift our efforts. 
Any such shift involves some temporary 
displacement of labor. : 

It is your job to help to explain that 
soldiers of production must attack their 
tasks according to the strategy of the 
high command just as our fighting men 
are ordered sometimes to fall back on 
one sector in order to bring the lines 
into balance, in order to set the stage 
for an attack elsewhere. 

Our production lines are being re- 
shaped. Some men and women must 
mark time while their factories are be- 
ing retooled for new orders. Others 
must transfer from Plant A to Plant B 
in order to accomplish the more urgent 
task in Plant B. Sometimes it will 
mean real sacrifices. But war is a series 
of sacrifices. 

I have no doubt that the working 
people of our country will respond. 
Their sons and brothers, even fathers, 
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neighbors and friends are fighting or 
getting ready to fight. American labor 
wants to build what they need—and 
get it to them when and where they 
need it. 

The scheduling of materials and pro- 
duction is the civilian’s battle plan. It 
must be fully flexible to meet whatever 
the fighting forces require—when and 
where needed. 

Here is a broad outline of our major 
revised objectives for 1943: 

> Total munitions production dcuble 
that of *42. 

>About twice the number—and 
about four times the weight—of planes 
built in ’42. 

> More than twice the ’42 merchant 
ship tonnage. 

> Considerable increase in naval es- 
cort vessels. 

> More naval combat vessels. 

> An accompanying necessary in- 
crease in the supply of carbon steel, 
alloy steel, copper and aluminum. 

* * * 


Flexibility will be the outstanding 
characteristic of our central policy in 
balancing military requirements against 
available raw materials. That is why, 
at the time of writing, there has been 
a readjustment of facilities programs 
by which more than one billion dollars’ 
worth of projects, mostly civilian, have 
already been halted. We must concen- 
trate our use of essential raw materials 
as completely as possible upon the 
munitions our fighting men and allies 
need in 1943 rather than upon build- 
ing facilities which could not aid ma- 
terially in increasing 1943 output. 

The Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) will become increasingly effec- 
tive in assuring maximum effective use 
of carbon and alloy steel, copper and 
aluminum for our war economy. Un- 
der that program the aim is to insure 
having enough raw material to meet the 
over-all basic objectives and to produce 
the specific volume of munitions most 
needed by our forces and those of the 
United Nations. CMP provides for 
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pills of materials which prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors can and must 
use to obtain the basic materials which 
have been determined as necessary to 
produce the number of units required 
from them. 

Instead of having one contractor 
overstocked with steel but slowed down 
by lack of copper, CMP will provide 
each with a virtual check on our ma- 
terials bank to obtain just enough of 
each to meet his needs for the quar- 
terly period. By July, with CMP fully 
under way, the scheduling of materials 
should help greatly to regulate labor 
supply needs. 

One of the most disheartening, yet 
largely unavoidable, paradoxes of the 
past has been the occasional slowdown 
or shutdown of employment in vital 
industries because of shortage in some 
essential raw materials, even though 
real labor shortage may have been ex- 
isting in that industry or area. 

CMP should make feasible the ac- 
curate scheduling of manpower needs 
and utilization. Some labor leaders 
now serving in important WPB jobs 
anticipate that adequate supplies of raw 
materials in vital industries will permit 
such effective employment schedules 
as to be the equivalent of hundreds of 
thousands of additional workers. 

Scheduling of production will like- 
wise be a source of tremendously im- 
proved efficiency and bigger output. In 
obtaining Mr. Charles E. Wilson as 
production vice-chairman, we have se- 
cured one of the nation’s ablest and 
most practical industrialists to direct 
the scheduling of production so that all 
the needed parts will come off the tens 
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of thousands of assembly lines when 
and where needed to merge into muni- 
tions of war according to our time- 
charts. 

This is one of the objectives which 
the leaders of labor have long called 
for. President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and President 
Murray of the C.I.O. have partici- 
pated in important discussions and have 
helped most constructively in making 
possible the production vice-chairman’s 
program. 

What the leaders of labor have done 
in this instance is simply one more ex- 
ample of the helpful collaboration that 
has produced the results of which 
Americans are justly proud. 

Our experience in 1942 underlines 
an increasingly evident fact—that just 
as we must have soldiers of production 
behind the fighting forces so also must 
we have a civilian service of supply 
behind our war workers and fighting 
men. 

In short, as we go into 1943, we no 
longer can talk of essential and non- 
essential employments with the same 
sharp differentiation which existed in 
the early days of industry conversion. 
In a war economy, fighting forces and 
war workers must have services of sup- 
ply to keep them at their own jobs. 
Obvious need exists for the farmers 
who grow food, the cooks who prepare 
meals, clothing workers, streetcar op- 










erators, laundresses and all the others 
who toil in order that men and women 
may work in war industry or serve with 
the armed forces. 

While the transition is by no means 
yet complete, we are already well un- 
der way toward a real war economy. 
Waste of effort will soon be as inexcus- 
able as waste of raw materials. 

It seems to have taken a long time to 
reach this stage. You have often been 
impatient at our progress. So have we. 
Nevertheless, as we look back at the 
distance traveled in the year since 
WPB was established and in the two 
and one-half years since the National 
Defense Advisory Commission was set 
up, we can marvel at the transforma- 
tion of our nation into a war machine 
operating democratically and efficiently. 

We have not gone far enough. I 
know that more thoroughly than can 
any of you. But I also know that we 
have gone farther than many in the 
country believed possible. 

Even in the degree of labor partici- 
pation in WPB itself, the record is 
more impressive than many realize, 
however short it is of the goals you 
have set and I have envisioned. 

Through the Labor Production Di- 
vision, labor has been provided a two- 
way channel for representation in 
WPB operations, a channel which has 
served labor in countless instances and 
which has likewise served WPB in 
enlisting the practical help and coun- 
sel of labor. 

Through the Labor Production Di- 
vision, the pattern of labor participa- 
tion in government agencies has been 
greatly promoted. Under Division Di- 












When Mr. Nelson was asked to give labor adequate representation 


rector Wendell Lund, who was chosen 
after consultation with the American 
Federation of Labor and C.I.O. as a 
competent administrator to represent 
labor’s part in WPB councils, there are 
two associate directors. 

One is a well-known official of the 
American Federation of Labor, Joseph 
B. Keenan of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, now on 
leave from his post as executive secre- 
tary of the latter organization. He 
has a staff of men from A. F. of L. 
ranks working with him in Washing- 
ton and the field. 

Advising the Division and, through 
it, the whole War Production Board, 
is a Labor Policy Committee on which 
President Green named Frank P. Fen- 
ton, John P. Frey and George Mas- 
terton. 

They have status as officials of WPB 
with access to necessary data and with 
scope to formulate the outline of labor 
policy on production matters. I have 
conferred with them to great advantage 
and on occasions they have invited me 
to discuss serious problems fully and 
frankly. 

Sometimes I have not agreed with 
their recommendations, but on all occa- 
sions I have weighed them most care- 
fully with full appreciation of their 
significance. 

In line with their urging, we have 
recently instructed each Industry Di- 
vision director to appoint, upon recom- 
mendations from Mr. Lund, a practi- 
cal labor man as assistant with broad 
responsibility and authority over mat- 
ters of concern to labor, Matt Burns 
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is now in the Pulp and Paper Division, 
Harold Ruttenberg in the Steel Di- 
vision and Thomas Lynch in the Print- 
ing and Publishing Division. As 
rapidly as labor can select suitable men 
for these posts, they will be placed in 
other Industry Divisions. We already 
have seen practical evidence of the 
great usefulness of such men to WPB 
operations. 

M. H. Hedges of the Electrical 
Workers is now on the strategic Plan- 
ning Committee which advises me on 
long-range and short-range problems. 

Labor Advisory Committees have 
also been authorized. We want to es- 
tablish them on a par with—and sit- 
ting jointly wherever feasible with— 
Industry Advisory Committees. 

The Labor Production Division has 
a staff of skilled consultants assigned 
to each Industry Division with special 
responsibility on labor supply ques- 
tions and any other matters affecting 
labor. 


There is an Industrial Health and 
Safety Service to show labor and man- 
agement how, with the resources of 
other government agencies, to cope 
with the problems of accident, illness, 
malnutrition and allied problems which 
have been so serious a drag on war 
production—much more serious than 
the often-publicized labor dispute prob- 
lem which the leaders of Iabor have 
helped so greatly to curb. 

There is a Production Activities 
Branch which has solved many griev- 
ances before they could become dis- 
putes and which has aided other agen- 
cies in settling disputes promptly. 


There is also a section to deal with 
problems injurious to morale. 

Then there are the Board of Review 
for the Building and Construction 
Trades and the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee for that vital industry, 

A Labor Press Unit coordinates war 
agency information for the thousand 
publications which serve your mem- 
bers. 

Labor is represented on the WPB 
board of appeals which deals with any 
questions arising from WPPB orders. 

The War Production Drive is guided 
by a committee on which labor and 
management are represented by two 
members each plus an impartial chair- 
man. Its stimulus to the principle of 
labor-management cooperation is 
equaled only by its practical contribu- 
tion to better and faster ways of im- 
proving the output of the munitions of 
war. 

Labor is consulted on all orders 
issued by our industry divisions, espe- 
cially on the vital questions of limita- 
tion and concentration of production. 

In our decentralized operations, re- 
gional and associate labor representa- 
tives have been authorized for all 
regional offices and many district offices 
to effectuate locally the national poli- | 
cies of the Labor Production Division. 
Each of them will have a Labor Policy 
Committee from your organizations to 
meet regional problems at the regional 
level. 


Other Measures Under Study 


We are studying other measures to 
assure more complete representation of 
labor within WPB. Personally, I hope 
we can put into practice a real labor- 
management cooperation throughout 
because I believe WPB and the nation 
will benefit thereby. 

The pattern is one shaped by our be- 
lief that the participation of practical 
labor men will help us do our job bet- 
ter. Representation of labor within 
WPB must be measured by its success 
in increasing labor’s participation in 
war production. We want the advice 
of working people to help us find the 
best ways of doing the job, and we 
want the help of labor leaders to assure 
the enthusiastic accomplishment by the 
people of every effort which we under- 
take. 

In other words labor representa- 
tion is not an end in itself—but a means 
of helping our country build enough to 
smash the Axis as completely and 
quickly as possible! 

What labor has already done to help 
accomplish that is only a small meas- 
ure of what we know labor can and 
will do to make democracy conquer the 
brutal enemies of human civilization. 
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ONALD NELSON’S article in 

this FEDERATIONIST deserves care- 
ful reading by all trade unionists and 
the general public. His statements in- 
dicate that progress is being made 
toward the recognition of the joint re- 
sponsibility of labor and management 
for the successful operation of our civil- 
ian war economy. 

As one who has been pleading the 
need for practicing a real economic de- 
mocracy if we are really to save our 
political democracy and our system of 
unregimented enterprise, I hail Donald 
Nelson’s statement that “personally, I 
hope we can put into practice a real 
labor-management cooperation through- 
out because I believe the War Produc- 
tion Board and the nation will benefit 
thereby.” 

Donald Nelson began his task at the 
War Production Board at the climax 
of a long agitation for concentrating 
war production responsibility under a 
single executive, and the War Produc- 
tion Board long suffered from the Bab- 
bittish notion that we could cure our 
problems by dumping all controls into 
the lap of a “czar” and letting him fig- 
ure out all the answers and issue all the 
orders he thought necessary. 

I regret that many editorial writers, 
columnists, commentators and even 
Congressmen still reflect the foolish 
idea that American business has suc- 
cessfully operated under “one-man 
boss” control. 

Labor has repeatedly pointed out 
that business has attained its heights 
through placing policy-making author- 
ity in the hands of a reasonably repre- 
sentative board of directors and concen- 
trating administrative authority in the 
chief executive reporting to them. La- 
bor unions and indeed the United States 
itself operate under such a system. 

The British experience in coping 
with production and manpower prob- 
lems far more complicated and difficult 
than ours is convincing proof that col- 
laboration by accredited representatives 
of organized labor and management in 
the formulation and administration of 
official programs in all such matters 
assures public acceptance and effective 
operation. Fortunately British indus- 
trialists had already accepted such a 
policy before the war and needed only 
to extend it to meet the emergency. 

The National War Labor Board is, 
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unfortunately, the only instance among 
American war agencies of the thorough 
application of the principle of tripartite 
collaboration. The extraordinary effec- 
tiveness of the National War Labor 
Board is convincing proof that the sys- 
tem can and does work with over- 
whelming success in our country if 
given an opportunity. 

Not only in solving labor disputes in 
a manner to maintain almost complete 
freedom from stoppages of work, but 
also in administration of the stabiliza- 
tion order for voluntary wage increases, 
the National War Labor Board has 
shown that government-labor-manage- 
ment collaboration can handle the most 
difficult questions of human relation- 
ships which have complicated the war 
effort. 

Only the extreme right and, signifi- 
cantly, the extreme left have yowled 
any criticism against this demonstra- 
tion of representative democracy. 

And the National War Labor Board 
has operated as a board of twelve with- 
out suffering any of the alleged cum- 
bersomeness of committee administra- 
tion. In fact, we have chosen the same 
method in establishing a decentralized 
operation through regional offices. 

That is why, in reading Mr. Nelson’s 
frank and forthright report to the 
“stockholders” and “craftsmen” in war 
production whom the American Fed- 
eration of Labor represents, I am en- 
couraged by the indication that Mr. 
Nelson has made a start toward wel- 
coming a partnership of labor and man- 
agement in the War Production Board 
operations. 

Few labor men will criticize the phi- 
losophy expressed in his statement, and 
no one who knows him will question 
his sincerity. His enumeration of the 
functions of the present Labor Produc- 
tion Division shows that the opportu- 
nity for effective labor participation is 
greater than many had realized. Its 
weaknesses may have arisen as much 
from labor’s failure to make full use of 
existing machinery as in the undoubted 
obstructionism of the many misfit ty- 
coons within the operating divisions. 
Whatever the cause, experience indi- 
cates that something is wrong at pres- 
ent, that the Division is not producing 
collaboration enough. 

Labor is also disturbed because la- 
bor’s part in the War Production Board 
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has been segregated in a separate com- 
partment instead of being knit into the 
operating departments. I suppose that 
is a hangover from the Office of Pro- 
duction Management rabbit pie for- 
mula of one horse and one rabbit, in 
which the fiction was established that 
labor had equal responsibility. I would 
urge that we should frankly face the 
implications inherent in the thesis that 
industry runs the operating depart- 
ments and labor plays the kibitzer role. 

I believe that Nelson should have a 
cabinet to work out top policy with him, 
a top labor-management committee 
with a man like Charley Wilson as 
chairman and with Presidents Green 
and Murray and the presidents of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers or the secretaries of these 
great labor and management organiza- 
tions. By such an arrangement, the 
War Production Board would set a 
real example to labor and industry and 
give such strength and prestige to the 
civilian management of war production 
that no time would have to be wasted 
in struggles for authority with other 
agencies. 

Under such a committee there could 
then be operated a real labor-manage- 
ment collaboration with adequate labor 
participation and representation to har- 
ness the terrific power of a working 
democracy. 

If such a program did nothing more 
than to establish a really functioning 
collaboration to reduce the more than 
700-million man-day loss from illness, 
accident, turnover and other causes, it 
could make one of the greatest possible 
contributions to the war effort and to 
the well-being of the American people. 

If Mr. Nelson will courageously pi- 
oneer such a program, I know that he 
can be sure of the enthusiastic support 
of the leadership and membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

[Mr. Watt has here given expression 
to his own views. Last October the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council, in its 
report to the Toronto convention, told 
of conferences of Federation and C.I.0. 
leaders with Mr. Nelson on the subject 
of labor representation. As a result of 
these conferences, the Executive Coun- 
cil said, “it was agreed that two labor 
men should be appointed as vice-chair- 
men” of the War Production Board.] 
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N JULY 31, 1942, more than 
eighty stove companies were 
forced to stop producing stoves for 
home use. Many workers who had 
been making these stoves were abruptly 
thrown out of their jobs and forced to 
shift as best they could to other work. 
This was the result of the first War 
Production Board concentration order. 

Large stove companies, those which 
had factory sales in 1940-41 of $2,- 
000,000 or more per year, were for- 
bidden to manufacture domestic stoves, 
as were also all companies located in 
thirty-nine labor-shortage areas. The 
rest of the industry—about 150 small 
companies—was allowed to continue 
making stoves, but was permitted to 
use scarcely more than half the metal 
used in 1941-42. 

After stoves came typewriters, bicy- 
cles, farm machinery—all of them in- 
dustries using metals, this war’s scarc- 
est resource. And these are only the 
first in WPB’s concentration program, 
which will probably affect hundreds of 
thousands who work in industries pro- 
ducing civilian goods. 

Why this drive for concentration? 
What will it mean to labor? What 
action should labor take? How can we 
safeguard our seniority and assure 
workers new jobs when plants are 
closed? This article endeavors to an- 
swer these questions. 

Concentration of production has 
been defined as bringing together all 
the production in an industry into fewer 
plants having the capacity to meet the 
full requirements for the industry’s 
products. 

Instead of permitting all plants in 
a given industry, for example the do- 
mestic heating stove industry, to manu- 
facture heating stoves, the total per- 
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mitted production is concentrated into 
fewer plants. 

In order to understand the contribu- 
tion which concentration can make to 
the war effort and thus the reason for 
its adoption, it is necessary to know 
what developments have taken place 
since the inauguration of the war pro- 
gram. 

An increase in war production re- 
quired as its base a greater quantity 
of materials such as steel, copper and 
aluminum. One way of supplying the 
huge metal-hungry war industries was 
by speeding up our production of steel, 
copper and aluminum until maximum 
capacity was reached. This was done, 
but it was not enough. 

The capacity of our mines and mills 
would have to be expanded greatly to 
meet the enormous war demand. This 
would require using great quantities of 
the very metals we are trying to save. 

For example, it takes thousands of 
tons of steel to build new steel mills. 

So we were driven to the only other 
alternative—to cut civilian use of 
metals to the absolute minimum and 
divert the supply to tanks, planes, ships 
and other war materiel. 


Limitation Orders Issued by WPB 


How was this to be done? One 
of the earliest means of directing the 
flow of scarce materials from civilian 
to war production was by limitation 
orders issued by the War Production 
Board. 

During the spring of 1942, for in- 
stance, metal sign makers were ordered 
to limit their use of steel to 12% per 
cent of the amount used in 1940-41. 
Several hundred other products were 
affected by similar limitations. Usually 
the limitation orders followed this 





principle—the metal which companies 
were allowed to use was greatly re- 
duced and the cut was the same for 
all companies. 

Limitation orders did help greatly 
to accomplish the release of scarce ma- 
terials. Some indication of what has 
happened to civilian consumption of 
scarce metals can be seen in the fol- 
lowing illustrations: 

>It is estimated that only 1% per 
cent of the total steel expected to be 
produced in 1943 will go into con- 
sumers’ products. Practically all of 
that will be required for the mainte- 
nance of buildings and durable goods 
already in use. 

>In 1943 the use of copper for con- 
sumers’ goods will be only about 7 
per cent of the amount used for similar 
goods in 1940. 

> There will be practically no high- 
grade aluminum available for Ameri- 
can civilian consumers this year. 

As the limitations become deeper, 
however, the uniform percentage cuts 
on plants in the same industry had two 
results that were not desirable from 
the standpoint of the war effort. 

First, where the volume of produc- 
tion of the civilian-type product that 
was permitted under a limitation order 
was only a small proportion of the 
capacity of an industry and where this 
limited production was shared out 
among all the plants in the industry 
on the basis of past business, the rate 
of operation was often so low that 
companies were forced out of business. 
Thus, there was no assurance that the 
small but essential quantity of civilian 
goods would be produced. 

Second, the total smaller quantity 
was frequently produced with consid- 
erable under-utilization of manpower 
and plant facilities. 
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It is evident that civilians must be 
supplied with those goods that are 
required if the war economy is to be 
kept at its maximum efficiency. 

Concentration of production, by 
placing the limited output of civilian 
goods in a few plants and prohibiting 
production by all other plants in the 
industry, enables these fewer plants to 
operate at a rate sufficient to make it 
worthwhile for them to remain in busi- 
ness. Thus, a major step is taken to 
insure the continued production of the 
limited quantity of essential civilian 
supplies. 


Free Labor and Plants for War Work 


It is also evident that the nation’s 
resources of manpower are not being 
most effectively used in the war effort 
if men whose skills are needed in war 
production are working only part time 
in their present employment. By con- 
centrating civilian production it is pos- 
sible to offer full-time employment to 
a relatively few workers rather than 
part-time employment to many and 
thus enable the remaining workers to 
be freed for war work where their 
services are urgently required. 

The same can be said of plant equip- 
ment that is being used only part time 
on civilian work. If the plant is 
stopped completely, then its manage- 
ment must seek war work or go out 
of business. Actually, very many of 
the closed plants in concentrated in- 
dustries have eventually succeeded in 
getting war work. The War Produc- 
tion Board has helped accomplish this 
by closing those plants which are best 
adapted for war production. 

In many labor-shortage areas, civi- 
lian industries are today competing 
with war industries for skilled work- 
ers, and often for the unskilled as well. 
If civilian plants can be closed in such 
towns, much help may be given to 
war industries. That is why the farm 
equipment concentration program 
stopped production of farm equipment 
in the Tri-City area of Illinois; war 
industries there were faced with an 
acute manpower shortage. And in 
concentrating the domestic stove in- 
dustry more than a dozen Pacific 
Coast plants were closed in order to 
free men for airplane production and 
shipbuilding. 

Civilian industries also compete for 
transportation facilities, and for fuel 
and power. If civilian production can 
be concentrated in plants located in 
cities where there is no power short- 
age; if we can save transportation by 
avoiding cross hauls and concentrating 
civilian work in centers where rail- 
roads are not overburdened, then we 
will have done much to speed the war 
eltort, 
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All these things are considered when 
plans are made to concentrate an in- 
dustry. Civilian goods can and should 
be produced where they will interfere 
the least with war work. 

As we have stated, concentration per- 
mits certain plants in an industry to 
continue producing an item and pro- 
hibits other plants in the same industry 
from doing so. 

For prohibited or closed plants, 
work on the product concerned must 
stop on the day the concentration 
order goes into effect. The plant may 
close down completely unless it can 
turn to war work, or make repair parts 
(which is usually permitted in con- 
centration orders), or continue on some 
other product not prohibited to it. If 
none of these alternatives is possible, 
then workers will be thrown out of 
work, and their only recourse will be 
to look for work in war plants. Many 
closed plants, however, have succeeded 
in converting to war work, and have 
then opened again after being shut 
down for a few weeks or months. In 
such cases, workers could come back 
to war jobs in their own plants, but 
often only after a period of serious 
unemployment. 

The effect of concentration on em- 
ployment in “running” plants—that is, 
plants permitted to continue produc- 
ing—is different. These plants will 
probably keep their present work force 
employed. They will probably in- 
crease production, but may do this by 
increasing work hours from part time 
to full time instead of taking on more 
employes. If, however, running plants 
were already operating full time, the 
increased volume of production allotted 


to them would presumably require an 
increase in their work force. 

On July 23, 1942, Donald Nelson 
announced the adoption by the WPB 
of the principle of concentrating pro- 
duction of essential civilian goods. 
On August 26 he appointed a Com- 
mittee on Concentration of Production. 
Its present membership, all from 
within the War Production Board, in- 
cludes Joseph L. Weiner, director of 
the Office of Civilian Supply, chair- 
man; the deputy chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Division, the 
director general for operations and 
Wendell Lund, director of the Labor 
Production Division. The chairman 


of the War Production Board has the 
power to add to the committee. 


Functions of Committee 


The functions and jurisdiction of 
this committee are: 

>To determine for what industries 
concentration programs shall be pre- 
pared. 

>To review all concentration pro- 
grams. 

> To assist the chairman of the War 
Production Board and his duly em- 
powered deputy in using small busi- 
ness concerns effectively for war and 
civilian work. 

Section I, Paragraph 2, of the 
Smaller War Plants Act, approved by 
the President June 11, 1942, provides 
that it shall be the duty of the chair- 
man of the War Production Board 
“to cooperate to the fullest practicable 
extent with the director of Civilian 
Supply and other appropriate govern- 
mental agencies in the issuance of all 
orders limiting production by business 


PVorkers now making civilian goods will feel effects of concentration 





enterprises with a view to insuring 
that small business concerns will be 
most efficiently and effectively utilized 
in the production of articles, equip- 
ment, supplies and materials for both 
war and essential civilian purposes.” 
A voice for workers when the con- 
centration program is drawn up is 
vital. It is the stated policy of the 
War Production Board that labor and 
employers shall have an opportunity 
to make suggestions on all concentra- 
tion programs before they are finally 
issued by the War Production Board. 
Labor members of advisory com- 
mittees which consult with the Board 
are responsible for many important 
points in a concentration program. 
First, they should thoroughly ex- 
amine the particular industry selected 
to see whether the concentration order 
will in fact help the war effort. Will 
the labor and machinery released be 
suitable for war work? Will there be 
war jobs available nearby? Will 
transportation and power really be 
saved? Which plants should be closed ? 
Will small plants be efficiently used? 
It is the responsibility of the War 
Production Board to provide informa- 
tion on these points. And labor ad- 
visory committee members will find 
ready assistance in the Research Serv- 
ice of the A. F. of L. 
Secondly, certain provisions protect- 
ing labor should be written into each 
concentration order. 


> At least thirty days before any 
plant is closed, the U. S. Employment 
Service should send a representative 
to the plant to register the skills of all 


workers. The Employment Service 
should then be held responsible for 
referring workers to jobs where skill 
and pay are at least equal to the jobs 
they are forced to leave. The Employ- 
ment Service should endeavor to find 
work for them preferably near their 
homes and similar to the work they 
leave; if this is not possible, then in 
other work in the same town, and if 
this also is not possible, then in similar 
work in a nearby town, or finally in 
a more distant town. They should be 
referred to other jobs as quickly as 
possible to avoid the serious losses of 
prolonged unemployment. 

>If workers are referred to jobs in 
another city and are forced to move 
in order to find work, then the govern- 
ment should bear the expense of mov- 
ing for both the workers themselves 
and their families. 

> For workers who are unemployed, 
a clause in the concentration order 
should provide a moratorium on all 
payments due on homes, automobiles 
or any other periodical payments as 
long as unemployment lasts and for 
one month thereafter. 
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The three provisions listed above 
should be written into the concentra- 
tion order. Union members of the 
advisory committees should then notify 
all unions concerned in the closings, 
and advise them immediately to con- 
tact their employers and write into 
their collective bargaining agreements 
the following protective clauses: 

> A provision assuring that seniority 
of all workers in the plant will be main- 
tained while the plant is closed and 
will become immediately effective when 
it is reopened after the war; that on 
reopening, workers will be returned to 
the same jobs or to jobs not lower in 
skill and pay. 

> That the collective bargaining 
agreement shall remain in effect, unless 
altered by mutual agreement, until 
renegotiated after the plant reopens. 

This is vitally important for every 
union affected by a concentration or- 
der. 

It would be well also for unions to 
notify their members that by using the 
Employment Service to refer them to 
jobs they can avoid much fruitless 
search for work. 

Nor does the work of the labor ad- 
visory committee members end here. 
They should do all in their power to 
see that training for war work is pro- 
vided for workers when needed, and 
that the training if possible is given on 
the new job so they will be paid while 
learning. If workers must leave home, 


adequate housing should be provided 
in the towns where they go. 

Two final responsibilities remain: 

>To see that the civilian goods 
plants continuing in production receive 
enough material to run at full capacity 
and full employment. This is a re 
sponsibility of the War Production 
Board. If material runs short, appeal 
may be made to the Board through 
our labor members, and the American 
Federation of Labor will be glad to 
assist with such appeals. 

>To see that the capacity of closed 
plants is used to the best advantage in 
the war effort. This usually means 
getting war work for the plants, a task 
which in the past has been left to the 
management of the closed plant. If it 
is a small plant, the Smaller War 
Plants Division of the War Production 
Board has the power to help, and labor 
can often be of assistance through our 
member in this Division. Large plants 
can usually find war work through ap- 
peal to the procurement services of the 
Army and Navy if sufficient effort is 
made. 

Here we point out once more a 
serious defect in the war production 
setup—no civilian agency is responsible 
to see that plant capacity is most effec- 
tively used. Until the War Produc- 
tion Board has power and responsi- 
bility to place contracts, many closed 
plants will fail to get war work or to 
be used effectively in the war effort. 


A Salute From the Army 


The American Federation of Labor 
has received another salute from the 
Army in the form of a letter from 
Undersecretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson giving high praise to the pro- 
duction achievements of A. F. of L. 
war workers. 

The letter, sent to President William 
Green, follows in part: 

“Through you, the Army congratu- 
lates the millions of members of the 
Federation on the important contribu- 
tion they are making to the cause of a 
United Nations victory. 

“The planes, weapons, radio equip- 
ment and other manufactured products 
American Federation of Labor workers 
are building are performing splendidly 
in battle. The machine tools and parts 
which you produce for the factory front 
are no less invaluable. 

“The Army is especially grateful to 
those members of the Federation who 
helped us to rush to completion the 
barracks, hangars, arsenals and fac- 
tories without which we could not have 
trained our troops and made our muni- 
tions. In a like manner, your members 
who are engaged in transportation and 


warehousing have helped us to speed § 


supplies to the fronts and to our allies. 

“No history of the present conflict 
could be written without adequate men- 
tion of labor’s importance in tipping 
the scales of military power. From 
every front come reports every day 
of the fighting achievements of weapons 
made by members of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“According to a dispatch from Guad- 
alcanal, enemy bombing on our posi- 
tions always ceases after the arrival of 
your P-38 Lightning planes. ‘It was 
evident,’ the dispatch said, ‘that enemy 
aircraft avoided, as much as possible, 
actual combat with the P-38s.’ The 
Federation. has reason to be proud of 
the splendid record being made by the 
Lightnings, the Flying Fortresses, the 
Liberators and all the other planes 
which are made by members of your 
organization. 

“With the equipment you have fur- 
nished us, we have come a long way 
on the road to building an adequate 
offensive arsenal. We are counting on 
free labor to continue supplying us with 
the weapons to keep America free.” 


Aono CHOST 
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HE WAR effort of New Zealand 

labor falls into two sections—eco- 
nomic and political. In the economic 
field the effort of the New Zealand 
workers, whether in the country’s small 
but expanding factories or on her many 
and efficient farms, has not differed in 
kind from that of most other countries. 
In the political field, however, there 
has been a difference in that New Zea- 
land, alone of the United Nations, has 
waged the war throughout with a 
Labor government in power. As a re- 
sult, in New Zealand labor has had a 
double responsibility—that of making 
its maximum effort in the industrial 
and economic field and that of conduct- 
ing the war as a government. 

In the economic field New Zealand, 
after over three years of war, can point 
to a record of which she has consid- 
erable right to be proud. The latest 
cables from New Zealand advise that 
the total military mobilization of the 
manpower of the country has been al- 
most achieved. 

On December 22 all men in the 41-45 
age group were called up for the 
armed forces, with exemption on indus- 
trial application for those required in 
essential war industries. This call-up 
is regardless of whether a man is mar- 
ried or not, regardless of the number 
of children he has. It may not be nec- 
essary, however, to draft all the 41-45 
group into the armed forces and a 
great proportion of them may be re- 
turned to industry. 

This degree of mobilization has been 
necessary in New Zealand because we 
have maintained a substantial expedi- 
tionary force overseas and at the same 
time have had to provide an army, 
navy and air force to join with the 
United States forces in meeting the 
threat of a Japanese attack not only 
against New Zealand but against the 
outlying Pacific islands which form the 
first bastions of New Zealand defense. 
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We have had an expeditionary force 
overseas since early 1940. Our troops 
have served in Britain, they fought the 
main rear-guard action in Greece, met 
the main Nazi attack in Crete, were 
in the vanguard of the forces which 
relieved Tobruk in December, 1941, 
played what Winston Churchill de- 
scribed as “a decisive part in stemming 
a great retreat” at Matruh and El Ala- 
mein in the summer of 1942, and were 
in the forefront of the Eighth Army 
when Rommel was finally routed. 

Our airmen have served both in New 
Zealand squadrons and in the R. A. F. 
squadrons in France, Britain, the Mid- 
dle East, the Far East, Russia (the 
commander of the first R. A. F. force 
to go to Russia was a New Zealander, 
Wing Commander Isherwood) and on 
other fronts. We have fliers now op- 
erating in the Solomons and soldiers 
fighting side by side with American 
forces in New Caledonia and other 
islands, and at the same time a sub- 
stantial force standing by in New 
Zealand. 

If one makes allowance for the dif- 
ference in population our forces cor- 
respond to an American army of 13,- 
000,000 men plus a part-time Home 
Guard army of 8,000,000 men. 

This strain on New Zealand’s man- 
power has naturally meant a corre- 
sponding strain on labor inside the 
country and an intensification of work 
and of controls. At the same time it 
has been necessary to extend produc- 
tion for war purposes very consider- 
ably in New Zealand. 

New Zealand has no large-scale in- 
dustry which could be used for arma- 
ments; but the railway workshops and 
a number of smaller workshops have 
been transformed into armament fac- 
tories and Bren gun carriers, trench 
mortars, mortar bombs, high explosive 
bombs, grenades, small arms ammuni- 
tion, charger clips, mess tins, water 


bottles and innumerable small items 
are now being made by New Zealand 
workers. 

Despite the withdrawal of men to 
the fighting services, the total number 
of industrial workers shows a small in- 
crease since the outbreak of the war. 
The proportion of women engaged in 
industry increased from a normal 25 
per cent to 28.3 per cent by the end 
of 1941, and it has risen considerably 
since then. 

A number of industries have been 
declared essential. In them employes 
may not be dismissed or leave their 
employment without the permission of 
a manpower officer. Some industries 
regarded as non-essential or where raw 
material is lacking have been virtually 
closed down, in which case no new 
labor may be engaged without permis- 
sion. The government has been 
granted power to require certain classes 
of workers to register so that it can 
direct them to essential work. This 
has been done notably in connection 
with defense construction. 

With the necessity for maintaining 
a much larger army in New Zealand 
and with the adoption of New Zealand 
as the main base for the South Pacific 
Command and the arrival of many 
thousands of United States soldiers 


-and marines en route to battle areas 


like the Solomons, there was a great 
need for new camps, hospitals, air- 
dromes and other defense facilities. 

To meet this situation absolute con- 
trol of all building activity was given 
to a Commissioner of Defense Coh- 
struction. All private building has vir- 
tually been stopped for the time being, 
but the country is promised a greatly 
extended house building program in 
the future as part of the rehabilitation 
scheme. 

In these essential war industries and 
on the defense construction work, regu- 
lations carried a minimum wage to 
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those workers who are denied the right 
to sell their labor in the highest market. 

Women, as well as serving directly 
in war industry and in the auxiliary 
services of the forces, are now appear- 
ing in many places previously staffed 
only by men—in postoffices, as tram 
conductors and drivers and in other 
masculine positions. Women in fac- 
tories have more than doubled their 
overtime worked. In the postal serv- 
ice the wife of a man who enlists or 
is drafted may take over his job during 
the husband’s absence in the army. 
All women aged 20-30 inclusive, ex- 
cept those whose domestic responsi- 
bilities involve the care of children, 
have been required to register so that 
they could be drafted in the ranks of 
essential workers. Large numbers 
have been drafted into hospitals as do- 
mestic staff or nursing aides or to jobs 
in clothing and woolen mills, factories 
making parts for gas masks and sim- 
ilar work. They must remain in their 
jobs for the duration of the war unless 
they have very good reasons for leav- 
ing them. 

At the same time women have played 
a considerable role in New Zealand’s 
major industry—farming. This has 
been done without legislation, in most 
cases women simply taking over the 
husband’s or brother’s work on the 
farm when he left to join the armed 
forces. The drain on agricultural man- 
power has been so great that this sum- 
mer a number of men were released 
from the services to return to farms. 
Schemes have been enforced to enable 
troops to cooperate with farmers in 
their training areas during harvest 
time. 

Despite the number of men removed 
from the farms, New Zealand’s agri- 
culture has met the tremendous de- 
mand placed on it by besieged Britain, 
which has drawn the greater part of 
her ‘butter and cheese from the Do- 
minion. 

Of the workers on the New Zealand 
waterfront the New York office of the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration recently gave out some inter- 
esting information. An announcement 
issued November 21 said New Zealand 
maritime labor unions have made sharp 
reductions in the time spent by ships 
in New Zealand ports between trips. 
This improvement was ascribed to the 
increased pressure of war and the 
urgent need for speedy loading and un- 
loading of vital cargoes. 

“Stringent control and the establish- 
ment of combined government, em- 
ployer and labor commissions for the 
solution of waterfront problems have 
resulted in cutting the average time of 
ships in port from 35.7 days to 15.4 
days,” the report said, 
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“About seven of these days saved 
are accounted for by the reduction of 
ports of call. Eight days were saved 
by the institution of a twenty-four-hour 
continuous working day, and the re- 
maining five days were cut by the in- 
stallation of new speed-up systems for 
loading and unloading cargoes.” 

New Zealand maritime labor also 
has a remarkable record for work effi- 
ciency, having lost less than one-half 
of one per cent of the total working 
hours during the year. In that time 
only four stoppages occurred on the 
waterfront, amounting to a loss of 339 
man-days out of a total of 1,000,000. 

These men were handling record car- 
goes. In the first two years of the war 


New Zealand produced and shipped to 
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Britain a total of 550,000,000 pounds 
of butter, 500,000,000 pounds of cheese, 
1,500,000 pounds of meat and 1,600,000 
bales of wool. 

This strenuous economic effort has 
been made possible, too, by the organ- 
ized workers of New Zealand volun- 
tarily suspending for the duration 
many of the substantial concessions 
and benefits they have secured from 
their collective bargaining strength in 
prewar years. The forty-hour, five- 
day week, for example, which by the 
time war broke out was operating 
over a very wide section of New Zea- 
land industry, has been suspended by 
agreement. 

Hours have been increased, holidays 
foregone, extra shifts worked, over- 
time rates varied, apprenticeship re- 
strictions relaxed and many other mod- 
ifications accepted in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

The principle of the closed shop, 
which in New Zealand is legally bind- 


ing, has on the other hand been re. 
tained, while trade unions have been 
given a positive assurance that the 
rights they have agreed to surrender 
will be restored in their entirety as 
soon as the war ends. 

A very vigorous effort has been 
made by the government to check infla- 
tion. Prices and rents have been rig- 
orously controlled from the start of the 
war. Prices on some thirty-eight items 
of food, clothing, footwear, light and 
public utilities have been stabilized. 
The price of other commodities may 
not be increased beyond those ruling 
on the outbreak of the war without the 
consent of the Price Investigation Tri- 
bunal. As a result, the rise in retail 
prices has been less than ten per cent. 
A five per cent wage increase was 
granted by the Arbitration Court to 
compensate partly for this rise in living 
costs in October, 1940. A further five 
per cent increase was permitted in 
April, 1942, to apply only in respect 
of wages up to and including £5 a week 
in the case of men, £2/10s in the case 
of women, and £1/10s in the case of 
juniors. The wages of those receiving 
more were increased by only five per 
cent of the above amounts. Corre- 
sponding cost of living bonuses have 
been granted to government employes 
on the lower income levels. 

New Zealand was not free from in- 
dustrial strife during 1942. Difficul- 
ties arose occasionally on the water- 
front, in the freezing works and in coal 
mines. 

A strike in a group of mines in the 
Waikato area was caused by a dispute 
concerning the payment of a minimum 
to eight miners. One hundred and 
eighty-two miners who continued on 
strike after they were ordered to re- 
turn to work by the union were sen- 
tenced to a month in jail. 

Realizing that nothing was gained 
for the war effort by keeping miners 
in jail when they could be working, the 
government suspended their sentences 
on condition that (1) they resumed 
work, (2) that the dispute was re- 
ferred to a Dispute Committee and 
(3) that these particular mines were 
to be declared a “controlled industry,” 
being operated by a joint organization 
of workers’ delegates, mine owners and 
the government for the remainder oi 
the war. 

This settlement took care of the coal 
mining problem, though it led to a 
breakup of the national war adminis- 
tration under which members of the 
opposition were serving in certain ad- 
ministrative posts side by side with 
Labor ministers. ; 

On the political side the control ot 
the war has remained in the hands oi 
the Labor government, which has fifty- 
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two members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives against twenty-eight mem- 
bers in the other more conservative 
parties. . 

In July, 1940, when it became clear 
that even greater efforts and sacrifices 
were going to be required, a small War 
Cabinet was formed into which two 
members of the opposition were in- 
vited. In the middle of 1942, in re- 
sponse to a demand for a National 
Government, an extended war admin- 
istration came into being. Under the 
new arrangement six of the opposition 
party were given cabinet posts and spe- 
cific responsibilities in connection with 
matters referring directly to the war 
effort. 

The War Cabinet remained as be- 
fore, with the addition of the leader of 
the opposition, the executive body of 
the war administration. Each party 
still kept its identity in the House of 
Representatives. The ordinary or do- 
mestic cabinet was still responsible for 
making all decisions in relation to civil 
matters. Cabinet ministers who did 
not become members of the war admin- 
istration retained their portfolios and 
full responsibility for all matters of 
policy and administration not connected 
with the war effort. 

These arrangements functioned sat- 
isfactorily until the Waikato coal strike. 
The opposition members of the war 
administration resigned in protest 
against what they considered to be too 
lenient treatment of the miners. Two 
of the opposition representatives who 
have been members of the War Cabinet 
since its initial formation in July, 1940, 
have, however, agreed to continue in 
that capacity. 

In spite of the heavy added burden 
of war expenditure there has been no 
retrenchment in the field of social serv- 
ices. The government takes the view 
that the war, far from being an occa- 
sion to retreat, demands a courageous 
advance—as far as an advance is hu- 
manly possible—in social progress no 
less than in military strategy. 

It is concerned to insure that war- 
time economic burdens are spread fairly 
throughout the whole community but 
without having an adverse effect on 
those who are least able to carry the 
load—those on the lowest income level, 
the aged, the invalids, the mothers and 
the children. 

The majority of New Zealanders 
feel strongly that those very principles 
and achievements that have made New 
Zealand a country so worth fighting 
for should not be needlessly sacrificed 
in the struggle. 

In the field of social reform, there- 
fore, there is to be no retreat. In fact, 
there have been some notable advances. 

New Zealand’s comprehensive social 
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This is a view of the city of Wellington, the capital of New Zealand 


security scheme, inaugurated in 1938, 
has been maintained and extended in 
various directions. The position of age 
beneficiaries and of war veterans with 
dependents has been improved by in- 
creasing the rates of benefits payable 
in respect of wives and children. The 
maximum rate of invalid’s benefit has 
been increased. The scope of family 
allowances has been widened to cover 
the first child instead of the third and 
the rate of allowance payable in respect 
of each child increased by 50 per cent. 
During 1941 a far-reaching step was 
taken when medical and pharmaceuti- 
cal benefits were brought into force. 
Many thousands of people are now re- 
ceiving free general practitioner serv- 
ices irrespective of their income posi- 
tion, although the shortage of doctors 
due to the war will delay the full Do- 
minion-wide application of this scheme. 
The last budget made provision for a 
five per cent cost of living bonus on 
old age, widow, invalid’s, minor’s and 
orphan’s benefits, on war veteran’s al- 
lowances and on war pensions. 
Though social services on the whole 
have survived the impact of war, other 
state activities profoundly affecting the 
welfare of the New Zealand people 
have unfortunately suffered. The 
housing construction program, for ex- 
ample, under which thousands of mod- 
ern individual homes have been erected 
throughout New Zealand, has been 
severely curtailed owing to war de- 
mands, but plans are being made now 
for a huge postwar expansion when 
materials and labor are again available. 
It has been estimated that while pro- 
duction has increased, imports have 


been so restricted and the demands of 
the forces are so heavy that the sup- 
ply of goods for civilian consumption 
in New Zealand has been reduced by 
over 30 per cent during the war, 
while, in the same period, the spending 
power of the community has increased 
by 10 per cent. To keep this situa- 
tion in hand—to forestall the evils of 
inflation—taxation has been drastically 
increased and saving actively encour- 
aged. “Pay as you go” is the policy 
that is being followed so far as possible. 

With recent increases direct taxation 
of private income now reaches a maxi- 
mum rate of 90 cents of the dollar on 
incomes equivalent to $12,000 per an- 
num. More than one-half of the war 
cost has been met from revenue—a 
flat tax of 7% cents of the dollar on all 
incomes, including company incomes, 
constituting one of the main sources of 
war revenue. 

The war has placed heavy sacrifices 
and a heavy strain on our people. 
Though living in an isolated part of 
the South Pacific they have had as 
direct contact with the war as any peo- 
ple, except those who have actually 
been within range of enemy bombs. 

They have made this great effort, I 
believe, partly as a result of their long 
struggle in the industrial and political 
field for fuller opportunity and a fuller 
life. They have a profound faith in 
the future. The ordinary New Zea- 
lander, whether worker or soldier, has 
made these sacrifices because he felt he 
had something in his own life to defend 
and also because he was determined to 
have a chance to shape a better and 
fuller future. 
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SOUTHER 
WAR LABOR 
CONF EREAGCE 








TH THE chief purpose of ren- 

dering labor’s service to the na- 
tion in the prosecution of the war even 
more effective than hitherto, three 
thousand American Federation of La- 
bor leaders from twelve Southern 
states gathered in Atlanta on Janu- 
ary 16 and 17 and there staged one 
of the greatest meetings of recent la- 
bor history, the Southern War Labor 
Conference. 

President William Green, in the 
most important of many addresses de- 
livered at the conference, made clear 
once again that the prime objective 
of every worker who belongs to the 
American Federation of Labor is the 
winning of the war. 

Other national A. F. of L. leaders 
who spoke included Vice-President 
Matthew Woll, Secretary I. M. Orn- 
burn of the Union Label Trades 
Department, Secretary Joseph Mc- 
Donagh of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and Frank P. Fenton, A. F. 
of L. director of organization. 

President Green paid high tribute 
to the millions of American wage- 
earners who are turning out record- 
breaking totals of war production, ex- 
pressing the conviction that “the 
American people owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these loyal workers almost 
equal to that we all acknowledge to 
the men in uniform who are risking 
their lives against the enemy on the 
battlefronts.” 

Referring to the War Production 
Board’s doubling of production quotas 
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for 1943, President Green declared: 

“I have no hesitation in pledging 
that the workers of America will hold 
up their end and fulfill their part in 
this gigantic undertaking. They will 
not rest from their labors until the 
dictators of Europe and Asia are 
crushed for all time. Willingly and 
eagerly they will pitch in and do every 
job set for them.” 

Labor’s postwar objectives were 
listed by President Green as the at- 
tainment of a peace that would be fair 
and lasting and the achievement of 
freedom from want “without which 
human beings can have no real se- 
curity in the short span of life al- 
lotted to us.” 

He pledged that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will give all-out 
support to President Roosevelt’s 
“cradle to the grave” social security 
proposals. 

Government officials who addressed 
the conference were Governor Ellis 
Arnall of Georgia, Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Wendell Lund, director of WPB’s 
Labor Production Division; James M. 
Landis, national director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense; Fowler Harper, 
vice-chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission; Colonel A. Robert Gins- 
burgh and Rear Admiral Clark H. 
Woodward. 

Actions of the conference included 
the following: 
> Continued adherence to the A. F. 
of L.’s no-strike policy was promised. 


> Full representation of labor in | 
government agencies was urged. © 
> Labor’s wartime record was offer 
as proof that adverse labor legi 
tion is not needed. 

> The poll tax was condemned and ff 
A. F. of L. was urged to continue f 


fight for its abolition. 4 
> Absolute equality in job opportugj 
ties and in rights on jobs for @ 
American workers, irrespective 
race or color, was urged. 
> Establishment of a minimum w 
rate was proposed as a means of elim 
inating substandard wages. 
> The A. F. of L. and its affiliated ng 
tional and international unions wer 
urged to increase the number of om 
ganizers in the South. 
> An invitation was issued to white 
collar workers to join the A. F. of L, 
and gain the benefits of labor organ- 
ization. 
> Proposals for elimination of child 
labor standards were viewed with sus- 
picion and thorough investigation of 
each such request was urged. 
> The work of the International Labor 
Organization was warmly praised and 
adequate appropriations by Congress 
were recommended. 
> Construction of hard-surfaced roads 
on every mile of roadway traveled by 
rural mail carriers was proposed as a | 
measure to provide jobs when the war 
ends. 
Colonel Ginsburgh answered ques- 
tions as to the reason why a large 
American Army is being built. 
“We must be superior to the en-7 
emy,” he said. “Germany and her | 
allies in the European theater have | 
about 14,000,000 men under arms. 
These Germans are tough. Despite | 
terrific losses in Russia, they are still 7 
able to muster tremendous well- ~ 
trained, strongly equipped bodies of © 
fighting men who can acquit them- 
selves with credit on the battlefield. 
We have got to tip the scales against 
them.” 
The Southern War Labor Confer- 
ence was an outstanding success. The 
credit for its success must be given to 
able, hard-working George L. Googe, 
Southern regional director for the 
A. F. of L.; the Atlanta Federation of 
Trades and the State Federations of 
Labor of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and West Vir- 


ginia. 






































THE SOUTHERN WAR LABOR CONFERENCE BROUGHT 
out a galaxy of labor leaders and government luminaries. 
The first shot is of President William Green addressing the 
conclave. No. 2—Vice-President Matthew Woll in action. 
No. 3—Frank P. Fenton, A. F. of L. director of organization, 
and Wendell Lund, chief of WPB’s Labor Production Divi- 
sion. No. 4—Colonel A. Robert Ginsburgh and Albert 
Gossett, president, Atlanta Federation of Trades. No. 5— 
George L. Googe, Southern regional director of the A. F. 
of L.; Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward and President 
Green. No. 6—Union officials and organizers who were 
among the Negro participants in big “win the war” meeting. 













































We Must Also Win the Peace 


UR NATION is making a supreme 

effort, with sacrifices that cut deep into 
life’s purposes, in order to defend our way 
of life. We are doing these things with an 
implicit faith that our sacrifices will lay the 
foundations for lasting peace and the end of 
political and economic aggression. 

As our effort grows into the sweep of total 
warfare, apprehension begins to trouble us. 
We cannot ignore the failure of the peace 
that followed the last war. Men in the armed 
services are wondering what kind of life they 
will return to if they escape the dangers and 
terrors that beset them now. Workers in 
factories toiling at top speed on munitions of 
war, farmers raising world food crops, 
mothers and children in homes daily plan- 
ning to meet war shortages, workers carrying 
double responsibility for supplying military 
and civilian needs cannot keep their minds 
from the thought: Will the future bring real 
security against the horrors of war, the fear 
of aggression from nations seeking to domi- 
nate the lives of others, assurance of oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, with security in 
emergencies that no one can prevent, in a 
free economy, with freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech? 

We want that freedom from economic and 
political compulsion that provides oppor- 
tunity for self-development. We know, fur- 
thermore, that unless we set about planning 
to bring peace conditions giving us real 
security, special interests will continue to 
control. We must also have assurance of at 
least the minimum essential for life under all 
circumstances. We must find ways to deal 
with the economic causes of war as well as 
the political. 

Every voluntary group as well as every in- 
dividual has a responsibility to help win the 
peace. Only basic groups will have rep- 
resentation in making the terms of the treaty, 
but all persons must find ways of making their 
influence felt for security for all people. 
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In addition, we must make plans so our 
free institutions can immediately become op- 
erative after the war. Industries must have 
available the funds and the plans to convert 
to civilian production without resort to gov- 
ernment subsidy, which entails political con- 
trol. Workers must have insurance to carry 
them through the changes incident to a return 
to normal production without the demorali- 
zation of relief, which also entails political 
control. Free institutions could not survive 
political control in these two fields. Man- 
agement and labor, for mutual security, need 
to plan together and to cooperate. 


Output Determines Standards 


URING the last year the United States 

has amazed the world by its production. 

As the President reported to Congress, we 

have surpassed many goals that seemed im- 
possible at the start. 

The volume of output begins to demon- 
strate our production possibilities, although 
we are not yet utilizing all our capacities. 

Let us remember that this record was made 
possible by the remarkable degree to which 
we have made use of technological progress. 
We make greater use of tools and electric 
power than any other national economy. 
Our managements make widest use of applied 
science and management’s know-how. They 
benefit equally by workers’ experience, re- 
sourcefulness and know-how. The result is 
maximum output and maximum productivity 
with minimum labor costs. Hours and rates 
of pay must be fitted to characteristics of our 
economy or else they get out of gear. Work- 
ers who are individual centers in a produc- 
tion force operating high-powered machinery 
and manning production lines geared to such 
machines must work the hours which assure 
sustained production at a high rate. We 
cannot get more by simply lengthening the 
hours. Flesh and blood accumulate fatigue, 
which slows down nerves and brain—and 
output declines. 





Our unparalleled production was accom- 
plished on what was practically a 48-hour 
standard. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, after re- 
viewing hours worked in war industries, re- 
ports that a majority of those employed in 
seventeen selected industries maintain an aver- 
age of 46 hours worked each week. To main- 
tain this average there must be a schedule pro- 
viding 48 hours per worker. In many three- 
shift establishments, such as shipyards, the 
basic day shift is scheduled for 48 hours, but 
the shifts are planned to allow time for clean- 
ing, changes, maintenance, etc. It is imprac- 
tical to plan a full 48 hours for three shifts. 
The highest hours are in industries directly 
engaged in war work. For example, 98 per 
cent of wage-earners in machine tools are on 
a 48-hour schedule; 98 per cent of those em- 
ployed in artillery; 97 per cent of those on 
locomotives; 90 per cent of those on machine 
tool accessories. 

World experience shows that unduly long 
hours are invariably followed by increased 
absenteeism due to fatigue or illness. In 
England and Germany long work weeks were 
found to be the cause of inefficiency and re- 
duced output. Reducing the work week 
restored production. 

Let us profit by accumulated experience 


and keep America’s work week at 48 hours, so 
that we can maintain our production rates and 
the efficiency of our producing workers. They 
have made a record of which we may be proud. 


Good Leadership Essential 


HIS COUNTRY has now been in the 

war sufficiently long for the outlines of an 
economy for total war to be well defined and 
to have exhausted surpluses so that standards 
of living must be adjusted to our war econ- 
omy. In other words, it is no longer possible 
to escape the consequences of total war either 
in our businesses or in our homes. 

The American people are ready to make 
sacrifices and to endure discomforts without 
grumbling provided our ultimate purpose— 
the conservation of human freedom—is 
served. Leadership of the highest order from 
now on is indispensable for effective advance- 
ment of all our undertakings for attaining our 
war objective. Administrators can no longer 
fumble in planning but must see their way 
clearly and surely through each stage toward 
accomplishment of the task entrusted to them. 
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No war administrator can carry out this re- 
sponsibility alone. His initial choice lies be- 
tween compulsion and mobilizing coopera- 
tion—first of his staff and then from groups 
of citizens—or organizing those with whom 
he works so that orders issued are effectively 
put into operation. He exolains his purpose 
and gets his staff to think with him and then 
explains to the public. Cooperation is rooted 
in understanding. ‘The administrator who 
chooses the policy of mobilizing cooperation 
must first win confidence and then inspire sus- 
tained will to see the project through. He 
will seek counsel, for no one has all experi- 
ence, but decisions must be his responsibility. 
His decisions must be positive and clear-cut 
both as a basis for efficient administration and 
as evidence of his mastery of the problem. 

An administrator who shows inability to de- 
cide upon a course will not be able to count 
upon cooperation. The administrator who 
cannot retain the confidence out of which co- 
operation stems will be obliged to resort to ar- 
bitrary orders and enforce compliance with 
the big stick. 

The current issue in war production is to 
Save scarce materials for essential war work 
and to find over two million additional 
workers. One answer is the program to re- 
duce civilian production, concentrate it in a 
few plants and thereby release workers. This 
program cuts across vested rights and per- 
sonal interests of both management and work- 
ers. The program, however, is essential. Real 
leadership would refuse to be deterred by ob- 
structionists and would move definitely toward 
the necessary end. Similarly with rationing 
and manpower, the leader-administrator must 
know what is necessary and why, and tell the 
American people. Confidence is essential to 
cooperation. 

There’s a long, hard pull ahead. Wise and 
able leadership will strengthen endurance and 
make the task easier. We must not fail to 
prove that democratic methods are the most 
efficient. The same obligation for leadership 
and cooperation rests upon unions and all vol- 
untary organizations as upon government ad-, 
ministrators, for one is dependent on the 
other. ‘The success of democratic methods 
rests upon joint cooperation and resourceful 
initiative of all groups. 





KAISER SHIPYARDS 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


HE NATIONAL Labor Relations 

Board is now conducting hearings 
on the West Coast on the complaint 
issued by the Board against several of 
the largest of the Kaiser shipyards. 

The Board’s complaint seeks to abro- 
gate closed-shop contracts between the 
Kaiser Shipbuilding Company and vari- 
ous international unions affiliated with 
the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The contracts conform with the pro- 
gram laid down by government offi- 
cials, including representatives of the 
Navy, the Maritime Commission and 
the Shipbuilding Stabilization Commit- 
tee of the War Production Board. 

In view of the Board’s refusal to 
issue complaints in other cases where 
industrial disruption would have re- 
sulted, and in view of other actions of 
the Board in apparently seeking to 
maintain stability and industrial rela- 
tionships, the action of the Board in 
issuing the complaint in the present 
case is hardly understandable. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the case 
are as follows: 

A C.I.O. union filed charges with 
the Labor Board in which it requested 
abrogation of the aforementioned 
closed-shop contracts. The charges 
allege that at the time the contracts 
were entered into full employment at 
the shipyards had not been reached 
and that, therefore, the contracts were 
invalid because entered into by a minor- 
ity representative. 

The end result sought by the charges 
is the purely negative one of elimina- 
tion of a bargaining representative for 
thousands of Kaiser Company em- 
ployes for an indefinite period. The 
C.I.O. union does not, itself, assert 
the right to represent these employes. 
It seeks only removal of the A. F. of 
L. as the bargaining agent. 

The Kaiser shipyards are engaged 
in the most vital of war production 
work. In that work they have achieved 
seemingly impossible production rec- 
ords. More important than any single 
phase of the home war effort is the 
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immediate construction of all the ship- 
ping facilities possible, so as to permit 
maximum shipment to the combat areas 
of the thousands of guns and tanks 
and planes being manufactured in this 
country. Mr. Kaiser, the operator of 
the shipyards, has publicly stated on a 
number of occasions that the ability of 
his yards to achieve their amazing pro- 
duction records is due in large part to 
the harmonious employer-employe re- 
lationship resulting and flowing from 
the very closed-shop contracts now be- 
ing attacked. 

The adverse effect on ship produc- 
tion of even a long-drawn-out public 
hearing on these charges, and the far 
greater disruptive effect of an adverse 
decision in which the closed-shop con- 
tract would be abrogated and the pres- 
ent bargaining agent would be removed 
to permit an intervening period in 
which there is no representation for 
the employes and in which bitter inter- 
union struggles, industrial strife and 
chaos will reign, are obvious. It is 
equally obvious that non-interference 
with the existing employer-employe 
relationship under which world produc- 
tion records have been and are being 
established is necessary to maintain 
that production and to afford maxi- 
mum assistance to the war effort. 

Accordingly, it would seem that the 
Labor Board, knowing the conse- 
quences of proceeding with the charges, 
should very carefully consider whether 
it should exercise its discretion to is- 
sue a complaint upon the charges filed 
with it. That the Board has complete 
discretion to issue complaints concern- 
ing alleged violations of the act cannot 
be denied. Section 10(b) provides 
that “whenever it is charged that any 
person has engaged in or is engaging 
in any such unfair labor practices, the 
Board shall have power to issue a com- 
plaint.” The Board in the hearings 
before Congressional committees on 
amendments to the act recognized and 
expressly stated that this provision con- 
fers absolute discretion upon the Board 
to issue or to refuse to issue complaints, 


regardless of the merits of the charges, 

In determining whether to exercise 
this discretion in the present case, the 
Board’s first consideration should be, 
of course, whether there is a real viola- 
tion of the act. Concerning this, it is 
extremely doubtful whether even the 
facts alleged in the complaint consti- 
tute any violation of the act. Surely, 
the act was not designed to attack and 
harass employers noted for their pro- 
union sympathies, or to abrogate con- 
tracts entered into in good faith with a 
bonafide labor organization, with gov- 
ernmental approval and participation, 
and at a time when no other labor or- 
ganization was making a claim for rep- 
resentation. 

The fundamental objective of the 
National Labor Relations Act is clearly 
set forth in the act’s declaration of 
policy and has on many occasions been 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. That objective is to “encour- 
age the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining,” and the very foun- 
dation of the act is to assure freedom 
from industrial strife by the collective 
bargaining process, so as to permit the 
free flow of manufactured goods in the 
channels of commerce. It could only 
be by disregarding the act’s purposes 
and by adopting a very narrow, literal 
and technical construction of certain 
language of the act, that the Board 
could even argue that the act has been 
violated in the Kaiser shipyards case. 

However, even assuming that a tech- 
nical violation of some kind has oc- 
curred, the Board nevertheless should 
consider whether greater public good 
could be accomplished by exercising 
its discretion to refuse to proceed with 
the charges. 

This country is at war. The Kaiser 
company is the nation’s largest and 
most efficient builder of ships, uninter- 
rupted production of which is immeas- 
urably vital to the war effort. Obvi- 
ously the nation as a whole will benefit 
far more if the chaotic disruption in- 
evitably consequent upon abrogation of 
the existing contract is prevented than 
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would the public or any few individuals 
or group of individuals benefit by it 
should the Board determine to go ahead 
with the complaint. 

There is probably no single case in 
the Board’s entire history in which 
there exists greater reason for the 
Board to refuse to proceed on charges 
filed with it than in the present one. 
In a very large number of cases the 
Board has, in its discretion, refused to 
issue complaints for one reason or an- 
other, even though the charges had 
substance to them. In a number of 
these cases the reason for the Board’s 
refusal to proceed was that disruption 
of satisfactory and harmonious existing 
employer-employe relationships would 
result. Contrasted with the action of 
the Board and its refusal to issue com- 
plaints in the following cases, its evi- 
dent determination to proceed in the 
present case is simply not understand- 
able. 

In the celebrated Harlan County 
coal operators case (September, 1938) 
the National Labor Relations Board 
sponsored and was instrumental in 
bringing into effect a union-shop con- 
tract, with a checkoff, between the 
Harlan Coal Operators Association 
and the United Mine Workers of 
America, covering all of the employes 
of those operators. This contract was 
entered into in spite of the fact that 
the Progressive Mine Workers of 
America, A. F. of L., had been engag- 
ing in organizing activities among the 
employes in this area for a long period 
of time, had enrolled into membership 
the employes of a number of entire 
mines and had several petitions on file 
with the Labor Board, seeking certifi- 
cation as bargaining agent for the em- 
ployes in such mines. 

In answer to the protest of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor over the 
granting of this contract without an 
election or an opportunity for the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers to be heard, 
the Labor Board issued statements in 
defense of its action in granting the 
C.1.O. union the contract, in which it 
made clear that it was motivated prin- 
cipally by a desire to clear up and 
stabilize a troublesome labor situation 
so as to bring peace, harmony and im- 
proved working conditions into the en- 
tire area. The then chairman of the 
Labor Board replied to the A. F. of L. 
as follows: 

“Americans should rejoice in the 
reclamation of Harlan County, and the 
critics of the National Labor Relations 
Board should take the day off.” 

Apparently the present Board, while 
still of the opinion that critics of the 
Board should “take the day off,” is 
not of the opinion that Americans 
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should rejoice in the phenomenal war- 
time shipbuilding record of the Kaiser 
shipyards. 

Another important case in which the 
Board refused to take any action which 
might operate to disturb contractual 
relationships in a large, many-plant 
unit, even though the eviderice clearly 
pointed to the fact that the contract in 
question was technically in violation of 
the National Labor Relations Act, is 
that of Cluett, Peabody and Company 
(May, 1941). 

In that case the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, C.I.0., had entered 
into a closed-shop contract covering all 
of the plants of the shirt-manufactur- 
ing company. The plants employed a 
large number of workers and were 
strung from New York to Georgia. 
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At a Labor Board hearing in which 
the company, the C.I.O. and _ the 
United Garment Workers, A. F. of L., 
were involved, the A. F. of L. claim- 
ing a majority and bargaining rights 
at one of the plants, it was admitted 
by the company (1) that it had never 
made any inquiry concerning the ma- 
jority of the C.1.O. in the employer- 
wide unit covered by the contract; (2) 
that it had made no request upon the 
C.I1.O. to produce proof of its ma- 
jority; (3) that it had made no effort 
whatsoever to ascertain in any way 
whether the C.I.O. did or did not 
represent a majority in the multiple- 
plant unit, although the company did, 
as a matter of fact, have serious doubts 
as to whether the Amalgamated did in 
fact represent such majority. 

It was admitted by the C.I.O. (1) 
that it at no time offered to prove its 
majority to the company, either by sub- 
mission of cards to the company or to 


impartial third parties for check; (2) 
that the question of majority was net 
discussed when the contract was en- 
tered into; (3) that at the time it en- 
tered into the contract it had not 
counted its membership cards or made 
any check as to its actual representa- 
tion and did not in fact know how many 
employes it represented; (4) that the 
records available at the hearing indi- 
cated clearly that it did not have a 
majority, and it was admitted that the 
C.1.0. called a strike just prior to 
the contract negotiations in which only 
a small minority of the employes in all 
plants participated. 

Based on these admissions by the 
company and the C.I.O. the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor filed a charge 
alleging that the C.I.O. contract in 
question was not valid because entered 
into by a minority group. The regional 
NLRB office dismissed the charges 
and refused to issue a complaint. The 
American Federation of Labor then 
appealed the case to the full Board, 
which likewise refused to issue a com- 
plaint, although it appeared that the 
A. F. of L. represented a majority in 
one of the plants and that the contract 
in question would have an adverse ef- 
fect upon an election scheduled at that 
plant. The only possible reason for 
the Board’s refusal to issue a com- 
plaint was the desire not to disturb 
existing contractual relationships in a 
large unit, although Cluett, Peabody 
and Company was not then engaged 
extensively in war production work. 

In a number of other cases the Board 
has refused to disturb existing condi- 
tions where a claimed violation was at 
best only a technical one, and where 
disruption of satisfactory working con- 
ditions would be the principal result 
of a hearing. The Board in these de- 
cisions definitely committed itself to 
a policy of exercising its discretion 
not to issue complaints for mere “tech- 
nical” violations of the act. 

In the Pressed Steel Car Company 
case (November, 1941) the Labor 
Board adopted a policy which is en- 
tirely applicable to the present case. 
There it refused to disrupt an existing 
contract and to order an election even 
though it appeared that at the time the 
contract was entered into full employ- 
ment at the plant had not been reached. 

In answer to the argument that the 
contract should be disregarded because 
employment had almost doubled since 
the time the contract was entered into, 
the Board said: 

The increase in the number of employes 
is a normal occurrence, particularly in time 

of great industrial activity. Moreover, the 
record discloses that the parties are oper- 


ating under the contract and have nego- 
tiated concerning seniority ratings, wage 
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rates and other grievance matters. A pri- 
mary purpose of the act is to stabilize in- 
dustrial relations by means of collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Not to hold a valid exclusive bargaining 
contract a bar to a determination of repre- 
sentatives during its initial term of one 
year on the grounds urged by the S. W. 

. C. would tend to increase industrial 
unrest rather than to promote industrial 
peace, and thus would not best effectuate 
policies of the act. 


Another series of cases in which the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
refused to disturb existing C.I.O. 
bargaining units covering large geo- 
graphical areas on the ground that it 
did not wish to disturb collective bar- 
gaining relationships operating to sta- 
bilize large segments of an industry 
are those involving the attempts of the 
Progressive Mine Workers of America, 
A. F. of L., to obtain recognition by 
the Board in areas covered by employer 
association unit contracts with the 
United Mine Workers, C.I.O. In 
those cases it appeared that no elec- 
tion had been held among the employes 
in such areas prior to the time that 
C.I.O. contract was entered into, or 
since the National Labor Relations Act 
had been in effect. Nevertheless, the 
Board refused to disturb the contracts. 

In view of the foregoing cases, the 
action of the Board in issuing the com- 
plaint against the Kaiser Shipbuilding 
Company is, to put it extremely mildly, 
amazing. The attempt, at the request 
of the C.1.0., to penalize a pro-union 
employer, and to precipitate inevitable 
serious disruption of the war program 
of an employer world-famous for his 
production records, and to abrogate 
collective bargain- , 


tempted to defend issuance of the com- 
plaint in the Kaiser case by putting out 
a public statement in which he asserted 
that the A. F. of L. contracts “have 
had the effect of interfering with pro- 
duction of vital war materials and the 
misuse of available local manpower.” 
This is as incorrect as it is outrageous. 
The contracts have not had the effect 
of interfering with the production of 
war materials. On the contrary, they 
have had the opposite effect, as publicly 
stated by Kaiser himself ; and when Dr. 
Millis talks about the misuse of avail- 
able local manpower, he is prejudging 
the case by declaring, in effect, that the 
contracts are illegal, and that appli- 
cants for jobs do not have to join the 
A. F. of L. unions as the contracts 
provide. 

The narrow, technical and partisan 
approach of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the present case can well 
be studied in contrast to the realistic 
and common-sense approach of the War 
Labor Board to similar problems. The 
War Labor Board has consistently re- 
fused to adopt a technical and narrow 
construction of either the President’s 
executive order, which established it 
and defined its jurisdiction, or the 
provisions of other laws, including the 
National Labor Relations Act. The 
function of that Board is to assist in the 
effective prosecution of the war and to 
prevent interruptions which threaten to 
impair the war production program. 
It has consistently avoided all technical- 
ities which would operaie to impair 
this function. 

Dean Wayne L. Morse, public mem- 
ber of the War 
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that is hardly ex- 

plainable except under the supposition 
that the Board once again is taking up 
the cudgel in behalf of the C.I.O. as it 
has so many times in the past—and 
this time with the additional and 
greatly more serious feature that it is 
doing so in apparent disregard of the 
war effort. 

Indeed, it should be noted in this 
connection that the Kaiser Company 
had doubts as to the Board’s impar- 
tiality which were sufficiently serious 
and sufficiently well-founded as to 
cause it to file sworn affidavits to that 
effect and to seek hearings on its 
charges. 

Chairman Millis of the Board at- 
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Labor Board, in an 
address to the Fed- 
eral Bar Associa- 
tion summed up 
this policy in the 
following sen- 
tences : 

“The National 
War Labor Board 
has the duty of set- 
tling any labor dis- 
pute which threatens to ‘interrupt work 
which contributes to the effective prose- 
cution of the war.’ Thus, it can be 
seen that the possible effect of a given 
labor dispute upon the war effort is the 
only criterion to be consulted in deter- 
mining whether the War Labor Board 
should properly take jurisdiction of the 
case. It does not matter what the 

issues are nor who the parties are.” 
This policy has been effectively 
carried out in numerous cases without 
regard for technical interpretation of 
the order. See, for instance, the War 
Labor Board’s approach in the cases 
of Wilson and Company, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Western Cartridge 


Company and Frank Foundries. In 
all of these cases a literal construction 
of the language of the presidential 
order establishing the Board might 
have afforded a basis for challenging 
the Board’s jurisdiction. But in each 
of these cases the Board looked beyond 
the literal language of the order and 
focused its vision upon the basic pur- 
pose of the order. 

The War Labor Board realized that 
only by so doing could it fulfill its 
essential purpose of preventing labor 
disputes from interrupting “work which 
contributes to the effective prosecution 
of the war.” 

Finally, the approach of the Labor 
Relations Board to the administration 
of the Labor Relations Act during time 
of war can be contrasted to the admin- 
istration of the Anti-Trust Act by the 
Department of Justice. 

On March 20, 1942, the President 
approved a recommendation of the At- 
torney General that no violations of 
the Anti-Trust Act should be prose- 
cuted if such prosecutions interfered 
with the war effort. The Department 
of Justice now does not attempt to en- 
force the Anti-Trust Act in any cases 
where either the Army or the Navy 
believes interruption or impairment of 
production in the war effort might re- 
sult. 

The American Federation of Labor 
does not consider it unreasonable to 
request the National Labor Relations 
Board to take the same approach, par- 
ticularly in a case such as the present 
one where a violation of the act is very 
dubious, if it exists at all, and where 
a highly satisfactory and productive em- 
ployer-employe relationship is im- 
periled in an industry most vitally 
important to the effective prosecution 
of the war and to its early termination. 

In spite of all of the foregoing con- 
siderations and of the precedents af- 
forded by the War Labor Board and 
the Department of Justice and by the 
National Labor Relations Board itself 
in other cases, the NLRB has appar- 
ently determined to disregard the fact 
that this country is at war and to insist 
on rigid observance of the National 
Labor Relations Act even in cases 
where a claimed violation is extremely 
doubtful or extremely technical. 

The complaint has been issued and 
hearings are now in progress, so it is 
now too late to avoid the disruption 
caused by the hearings. It is hoped, 
however, that the Board will soon ter- 
minate these proceedings, and refrain 
from further disturbing existing em- 
ployer-employe relations, as it as- 
suredly should do if it takes cognizance 
of the policy of other governmental 
agencies in similar situations and re- 
members that this country is at war. 
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FTER the war American 
I labor may lose all the ad- 
vantages that it has obtained 
since 1933. This will undoubt- 
edly happen if it can be brought 
about by the dominant economic groups 
and their associates and satellites. 

That such is their deliberate desire 
and design is clearly indicated by cer- 
tain significant events—the declara- 
tions of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the attitudes and ut- 
terances of the majority of the metro- 
politan newspapers, the pronounce- 
ments and performances of the most 
powerful of the farm organizations, and 
the reactionary attitude of the majority 
of the recently elected Congress. 

These persons and institutions are 
the authentic Bourbons of our time. 
They have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. 

In an address delivered December 7 
in New York City, Mr. Wayne L. 
Morse, one of the ablest members of 
the War Labor Board, denounced those 
industrialists who are so “doped by the 
philosophy of economic feudalism” 
that they misinterpret the trend of 
events and jump to the conclusion that 
the time is ripe to “carry on a fight 
against unionism.” He went on to 
say, however, that “‘the number of these 
would-be feudal barons among Amer- 
ican employers is small.” I wish I 
could agree with him in this encour- 
aging estimate. Even if the group of 
“feudal barons” among employers be 
small numerically it will, I am afraid, 
exercise a dominant influence upon the 
thinking and plans of business as a 
whole with reference to postwar indus- 
trial relations. 

Except for two obstacles, the most 
important recent gains of labor would 
all be swept away within the next six 
months. These obstacles are the Sen- 
ate and the President—and we cannot 
be too confident about the Senate. So 
long, however, as the present occupant 
of the White House remains there, no 
fears need be entertained for the cause 
of labor or the cause of social justice. 

After the beginning of the year 1945 
the situation may be disastrously dif- 
ferent, and labor may face the im- 
minent peril of losing all that it has 
gained through legislation since 1933. 

Assume that this possibility is real- 
ized. In order to simplify the prob- 
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lem, let us assume, too, that by 1945 
the war will have ceased and the period 
of postwar reconstruction will have 
commenced. 

What political and economic policies 
will the masters of industry adopt in 
order to guide and determine the proc- 


esses of economic reconstruction? Ac- 
cording to their most vocal representa- 
tives, they will restore what with weari- 
some reiteration they have been call- 
ing “the system of free enterprise.” 

The phrase itself is not very precise. 
Probably it was not intended to be too 
definite. Probably it is more effective 
as a magic formula, a slogan, a shib- 
boleth. At any rate, many of those 
who are fondest of it seem to give it 
about the same meaning that is con- 
veyed by the phrase “laissez faire.” 
“Free enterprise” implies freedom of 
business from the restraints imposed 
by either labor unions or political gov- 
ernments. “Give business a free hand 
and it will automatically produce uni- 
versal prosperity.” 

To be sure, the champions of “free 
enterprise” would admit that for a few 
months after the boys come marching 
home from the war many of them will 
be unable to find jobs. But the “free 
enterprisers” wishfully think that the 
temporary difficulty can be adequately 
met by government relief. Vast public 
works will be as unnecessary as they 
are undesirable. When the brief em- 
ergency is over “free enterprise” will 
automatically insure full employment. 

I have called these men Bourbons. 
They have learned nothing from the 
false prosperity of the 1920's nor from 
the real depression of the 1930’s. They 
have forgotten nothing of their anti- 
quated and discredited economic here- 
sies. They look back longingly to the 
1920’ s as the golden age of “free enter- 
prise” when government never inter- 
fered with the performances of busi- 
ness and when labor unions were al- 
most equally impotent. They shut 
their eyes to the well-known facts that 
in that decade of pseudo-prosperity 

“free enterprise” was unable to keep 
the industrial plant operating at more 
than 80 per cent of capacity, even 


though sufficient idle and will- 
ing workers were available to 
maintain operations at full 
capacity. 

Why did not “free enter- 
prise” bring the idle men and idle 
machines together ? Because the “free 
enterprisers” knew that they could not 
sell the additional product. Why could 
they not have sold those additional 
goods? Because they had not put suf- 
ficient purchasing power into the hands 
of those who would like to buy—the 
wage-earners and the farmers. 

This unpleasant bit of industrial his- 
tory our champions of “free enter- 
prise” have conveniently forgotten. 
They still believe—not explicitly, only 
implicitly—that goods can be sold with- 
out buyers. Hence they are longing 
for the time after the war when they 
can “put the labor unions in their 
place,” even if that means greatly re- 
duced wages and greatly reduced pur- 
chasing power. 

A few weeks ago over the radio I 
heard a university professor extrava- 
gantly eulogize “free enterprise” be- 
cause of its achievements in the last 
150 years, and particularly in the years 
1921-29. I listened in vain for the ef- 
fective retort that his opponent should 
have made. It could have taken this 
form: 

“Yes, free enterprise had full scope 
in the 1920's and it did produce a kind 
of meretricious prosperity. But why 
did it not use its magic powers and 
formulas to prevent the crash of 19297 
Why did it not bring about industrial 
recovery during the four long years 
that elapsed between 1929 and 1933? 
Why were the last months of this four- 
year period worse than the first? Free 
enterprise was as free and unhampered 
under Herbert Hoover as under War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

Sometimes I think that the expo- 
nents of “free enterprise” are without 
a saving sense of humor. 

A few weeks ago Walter Lieunen 
cited de Tocqueville on the different 
reactions of the aristocracy of France 
and of England to the doctrines and 
the threat of the French Revolution. 
In England the privileged classes took 
account of events, gave up some of 
their privileges and saved themselves 
from destruction. But in France les 
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classes dirigeantes refused to yield up 
anything and lost everything. 

According to Mr. Lippmann, the 
business classes of the United States 
have long occupied and still occupy the 
position of power which was held more 
than a century and a half ago by the 
nobility in England and France. He 
raises the question whether our Amer- 
ican aristocracy of business will imitate 
their social forbears in England or 
those in France. They will soon be 
compelled to make a decision. Here 
are the words in which he describes 
the situation : 

I think that the American business 
men today face essentially the same 
choice as did the British and French 
nobles in the eighteenth century. Will 
the American business men assume very 
heavy burdens in order to continue to 
lead our industrial society, or will they 
become so absorbed in complaining about 
their burdens that they will not be able 
to lead? This is a very real question. 
It is the answer to this question which 
will determine the future of American 
business men and, I believe, the very 
future of American industrial society 
under private management. 

It is somewhat more than 100 years 
since de Tocqueville wrote the follow- 
ing sentences: 

I am of opinion, upon the whole, that 
the manufacturing aristocracy which is 
growing up under our eyes is one of the 
hardest which ever existed in the world; 
but, at the same time, it is one of the 
most confined and least dangerous. Nev- 
ertheless, the friends of democracy should 
keep their eyes anxiously fixed in this 
direction; for if ever a permanent in- 
equality ‘of conditions and aristocracy 
again penetrates into the world, it may 
be predicted that this is the gate by which 
they will enter. 

Of course, the business element in 
our present society includes other 
groups in addition to the manufactur- 
ers, who were the dominant social class 
110 years ago. The great financial, 
commercial, railroad, petroleum and 
mining interests have to be added to 
the manufacturing interest. Taken to- 
gether, these great economic groups 
wield far greater social power in our 
time than did the “manufacturing aris- 
tocracy” in the days of de Tocqueville. 
The question of what they will do with 
their great influence after the war is 
one of the most crucial that has ever 
confronted the American people. 

So much for the unpleasant situa- 
tion that labor may have to face in 
the postwar period. Let us turn now 
to the contrary possibility. 

It is possible that the economic 
theories of the “free enterprisers” and 
their spiritual associates will not deter- 
mine the policies of postwar recon- 
struction. Accordingly, the Congress 
and the Administration will recognize 
the immediate necessity of very large 
expenditures for public works to take 
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care of the millions whom private in- 
dustry will be unable to employ. The 
tragic mistake made in the years 1933- 
1937 of spending only a fraction of the 
amount necessary to reemploy all who 
were unemployed in that period must 
not be repeated. 

After the war, appropriations for 
public works must not be limited by the 
discredited theory of priming the in- 
dustrial pump. Public works can prime 
the pump in the sense that so long as 
they are continued they cause an in- 
crease in private business and private 
employment. After the stimulus of 
public works is withdrawn, however, 
private industry cannot continue at the 
pace that it has artificially acquired. 
Even if the government were to put 
into operation a program of public 
works so large that all the unemployed 
found either public or private jobs, 
private industry alone would not be 
able to continue this happy condition. 
Private industry would be unable ‘to 
continue with full operation and full 
employment. 

The reason is to be found in the bad 
distribution, in the fact that the own- 
ers of capital still would receive more 
than they could spend and that labor 
would obtain less than it would like to 
spend. In other words, the industrial 
pump would not stay primed 
unless capital received less 
and labor more than under 
the present distribution. 

To be sure, when and if 
private industry brings 
about a better distribution 
of purchasing power than 
any that we have known un- 
der the “free enterprise’’ 
system; when and if the 
masters of our industrial 
system come to realize that 
full employment cannot be 
maintained unless more of 
the national income is spent 
for consumption goods and 
less of it saved for unprofit- 
able or impossible invest- 
ment; when and if they 
reach the conclusion that 
capital must be content with 
less, while labor and the 
farmers receive more, of the 
national product than has 
been the case in the past— 
then public spending to em- 
ploy the unemployed can 
safely be brought to an end. 

Until this remote and im- 
probable contingency ar- 
rives, government will have 
to maintain a public works 
program of sufficient mag- 
nitude to provide a job for 
every person who cannot 





find a remunerative place in private 
industry. 

If the foregoing policy should be put 
into operation in the period of post- 
war economic reconstruction, obviously 
it would be of great benefit to labor. 
Full employment would mean good 
wages and, therefore, adequate oppor- 
tunity for labor organization. The 
possibility that Congress might wipe 
out labor’s recent legislative gains, or 
in any other way unduly restrict the 
activities of the unions, would be negli- 
gible. Such an attitude toward labor 
could not exist side by side with the 
economic and political philosophy im- 
plied in a program of federal spending 
to provide full employment, any more 
than a generous attitude toward labor 
and labor unions is compatible with the 
economic and political theories cher- 
ished by the champions of “free enter- 
prise.” The two attitudes and the two 
philosophies are mutually exclusive. 

My own opinion of the merits, feasi- 
bility and necessity of large public 
spending in the period of postwar eco- 
nomic reconstruction is in line with that 
of Professor Alvin E. Hansen and his 
colleagues on the National Resources 
Planning Board. Here are three per- 
tinent paragraphs from their pamphlet 
entitled “After (Continued on Page 31) 





This ‘job’ will not satisfy our ex-soldiers 
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PPEARING before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce on January 12, 13 
and 14, James C. Petrillo, president of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
and Joseph A. Padway, counsel, de- 
scribed in detail the plight of the pro- 
fessional musician who finds himself 
walking the streets because his job has 
been taken by a phonograph record 
made by himself or his fellow union 
members. 

The hearing was held under a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, calling for an investi- 
gation of the music industry and the 
Musicians Union, in connection with 
the action of the union taken last Au- 
gust whereby members ceased to make 
recordings for commercial use. The 
union’s action was followed by a nation- 
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in was part of a fight to maintain the 
basic rights of labor. 

Members of the committee were in- 
vited to visit the day rooms of metro- 
politan locals of the A. F. of M. 

“There,” said Mr. Petrillo, “you 
would find even in these days of boom 
employment thousands of competent 
musicians, who have spent ten, fifteen 
and twenty years in acquiring their 
skill, out of work because their em- 
ployers can supply the music of the 
most popular and expensive bands and 
symphony orchestras by purchasing a 
record for twenty or thirty cents. 

“We do not desire tg deprive the 
public of the benefits of ¢echnological 
advances,” he continued, “nor do we 
desire to put anyone out of business. 
Our attityde is one of ‘live and let live.’ 
But. we cannot and will not permit our 


wide press and radio campaign inspired-smembers to be brushed aside and ig- 


by the powerful employer groups in- 
volved which sought to undermine and 
even destroy the union by a barrage of 
false and misleading charges. 

Mr. Petrillo fully explained to the 
committee the nature of this campaign 
and showed in a vivid manner that the 
union had been forced to the measures 
it took in order to call attention to the 
desperate position of thousands of its 
members, victimized by a mechanical 
device which they themselves made, and 
to compel the employers to assume 
equal burden in finding a remedy. 

Pointing to the support given the 
A. F. of M. by the Toronto convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
last October, Mr. Petrillo emphasized 
that the struggle his union was engaged 
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nored while corporations that have 
grown powerful and wealthy on the 
original work of, and at the expense of, 
the live musician, pursue their drive 
for colossal profits in total disregard of 
the human and economic problem of 
unemployment in their own industry. 

“Their enterprise is built on the work 
of the live musician and we will not 
permit them to shirk their responsi- 
bility. 

“We ask merely that they sit down 
with us and through collective bargain- 
ing agree to some reasonable plan which 
will permit them to continue and pros- 
per in business, and at the same time 
give fair protection to the professional 
musician.” 

He cited the Ringling Brothers case 
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James C. Petrillo, president of the 
Musicians, presenting his union’s 
case to a Congressional committee 


as a typical instance of the acute prob- 
lem facing the musician. Last June 
the musicians called on the circus for 
a small wage increase. The men have 
been out of work since. The circus 
simply bought records made by fellow 
musicians, 

“In other words,” declared Mr. Pe- 
trillo, “our own men have been scab- 
bing on our men. Would anyone say 
that this is a fair and healthy condi- 
tion ?” 

In spite of the ban on commercial 
music it was shown to the committee 
that the union has made innumerable 
recordings for the armed forces and at 
the request of various government 
agencies: The actual free services do- 
nated to date exceed fifteen million 
dollars. 

Near the close of his testimony, Mr. 
Petrillo stated that the union was at 
any and all times ready to sit down and 
negotiate with representatives of the 
industry in an effort to reach a just 
solution, provided the employers were 
willing to do so in good faith. 

Mr. Petrillo was followed on the 
stand by Mr. Padway. In his testi- 
mony Mr. Padway presented statistics 
showing the huge profits of the industry 
and their clear financial ability to help, 
by an equitable plan, to alleviate the 
unfortunate plight of the musicians. 
He vigorously attacked the anti-labor 
tactics of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, which preferred to con- 
fuse and arouse the public by a ma- 
licious campaign rather than sit down 
and work out the problem by negotia- 
tion and bargaining. 

The committee adjourned for an in- 
definite period, but plans to go ahead 
by calling representatives of the indus- 
try. The committee promised to make 
a thorough-going investigation of the 
industry’s methods and finances. 
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QUARTER of a century ago, in the 

First World War, Uncle Sam mustered 
the Tennessee River into service by com- 
mencing the construction of Wilson Dam 
and a large munitions development at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 

Now, like the sons of the doughboys of 
1918, the river is back in the ranks again, 
a vastly more powerful, more streamlined, 
more potent force in the task of beating back 
the aggressors. For the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a public corporation that in 1933 
sprang from the nucleus provided by the 
Muscle Shoals development, long ago put 
on its uniform and plunged without reserva- 
tion into the tremendous task of helping to 
win the Second World War. 

The Muscle Shoals development of 1918 
was still in training camp, so to speak, when 
the First World War ended, for construction 
of the munitions plant was completed just as 
the conflict ended and Wilson Dam, the first 
government project to harness the power of 
the river, was still in an early construction 
stage. 

Not so the TVA. Two years ago, when 
it became apparent that the dictators were 
bent on world conquest, the TVA was a 
healthy, robust, going organization with a 
record of seven years of peacetime achieve- 
ment. Already it had gone far toward har- 
nessing the river; its plants were ready for 
conversion to war production ; its many-sided 
program had made measurable progress in 
strengthening the industrial life of the region 
and increasing the productiveness of soil and 
forests. 

In the Tennessee River and on its tribu- 
taries, the Authority has constructed ten new 
multi-purpose dams which, with Wilson Dam 
and four smaller dams purchased by the 
Authority, step the water down productively 
from the headwaters to the river’s mouth at 
the Ohio. When the now authorized proj- 
ects are completed, twenty-three dams, oper- 
ated as a single system, will control the flow 
of the Tennessee more completely than that 
of any other river system in the nation. 

In August, 1940, TVA undertook its first 
emergency war job, the building of a new 
power project, Cherokee Dam. Sixteen 
months later—two days before Pearl Harbor 
—the dam was closed, setting a new record 
for speed in construction of such projects. 

Early in 1941 the workers of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority were constructing 
an even dozen dams and a large steam plant. 
It was a job which, in magnitude of ma- 
terials—earth, rock and concrete—required, 
was nine times the size of Boulder Dam. 
Four of these dams and the steam plant are 
now in operation; work has been halted on 
two projects by the WPB in order to divert 
critical materials to other uses; but the other 
six projects are going forward on construc- 
tion schedules that a few years ago would 
have seemed almost incredible. 

Now, with a year of war behind us, the 
TVA’s huge system of hydro-electric and 
supporting steam-generating stations is turn- 
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ing out power at the rate of nine billion kilo- 
watt-hours a year, or nearly half the amount 
of power that the nation produced and used 
in 1918. Almost 80 per cent of the power 
goes into the production of war goods. 

TVA plants have been converted from 
peacetime uses to the production of explo- 
sives, elemental phosphorus and calcium car- 
bide for synthetic rubber. Barges are plying 
the waters of the Tennessee River carrying 
war materials and relieving the burden of 
war and civilian demands on other transpor- 
tation facilities. Concentrated fertilizers de- 
veloped in TVA plants are helping to step up 
production of food and fiber on thousands of 
farms, not only in the United States but in 
Great Britain, where large quantities have 
been shipped under lend-lease. Workers in 
large industrial war plants are living in 
houses developed—and many of them built— 
by TVA. 

Wartime activities of the TVA, already a 
large operation before the war, have turned 
it into one of the largest employers in the 
Southeast. In the last two years the number 
of TVA employes has quadrupled and now, 
up and down the Valley, an army of some 
40,000 workers is building dams, operating 
electric plants, carrying on industrial opera- 
tions and performing the host of other jobs 
demanded by the war. 

By far the greater proportion of the em- 
ployes—craftsmen and labor, office workers 
and technicians—are engaged in a tremen- 
dous construction program, one of the largest 
ever tackled in this or any other country. 

They are engaged, twenty-four hours a 
day, in the job of building new power plants 
to bring still more power to bear in the pro- 
duction of airplanes, aluminum, copper, 
ships’ boilers, anti-aircraft guns, rubber, 
Army clothing, munitions and scores of other 
products needed by the armed forces in 
North Africa, New Guinea and other far- 
flung fronts. 

But this growing control of the water in 
the river is already yielding dividends besides 
the vast amounts of power for war indus- 
tries. The TVA system of dams has already 
provided a commercially useful navigation 
channel of more than 460 miles. It soon is 
to be extended to 650 miles. Over the new 
waterway more than 138,000,000 ton-miles 
of freight moved in 1941, as compared to 
33,000,000 ton-miles in 1933. 

The danger of floods has been greatly 
lessened through the 6,500,000 acre-feet of 
useful storage provided in TVA reservoirs, 
and new dams under construction will double 
the protection. One reservoir alone will pro- 
vide 4,500,000 acre-feet of flood storage on 
the lower Tennessee, capable of reducing 
flood stages at Cairo, Illinois, on the Mis- 
sissippi, by two to three feet. 

The benefits of this storage, extending on 
down the Mississippi for two-thirds the dis- 
tance to New Orleans, are estimated at $200,- 
000,000, or double the cost of the dam, with- 
out considering the power to be generated or 
the 184 miles of navigation channel which 
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amounted to only 30 gallons per 10 
acres. 

Accompanying the fertilizer program 
was the development of rural electrif- 
cation which has brought electric sery- 
ice to one farm in four as compared to 
one farm in twenty-eight in 1933, 
TVA has encouraged terracing of lands 
to control erosion, planting of millions 
of seedlings to halt erosion and provide 
additional farm and forest income. Re- 
search in the processing of farm prod- 
ucts, including development of im- 
proved methods of quick-freezing, has 
laid the basis for increased farm in- 
come, as have developments of new 
machines such as a low-cost portable 
thresher. 

Research in cooperation with other 
agencies has opened the way to fuller 
use of low-grade North Georgia man- 
ganese deposits in the event that im- 
ports of this mineral, essential in steel 
making, are interrupted. A TVA proc- 
ess for extracting alumina from com- 
mon clays is past the pilot-plant stage 
and ready for commercial operation. 











All of these are examples of what the the jo 
TVA has been doing since 1933 in ning t 
laying the basis for a fuller, more real- I a 
istic use of natural resources. spread 
In the work of the TVA in the past not fur 
nine years, organized labor has played where 
an important role. To my mind one racy t 
of the major accomplishments of this the T 
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Back from the river channel, on the on the 
land where an average of fifty-two sie the 1 
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the job of building the dams or run- 
ning the plants. 

I am sure that democracy cannot 
spread throughout the world if we do 
not firmly establish it at home. And 
where is a better foothold for democ- 
racy than within an organization like 
the TVA that seeks each day, in. prac- 
tical ways, to make democracy work 
for the average man? Such is the pur- 
pose and such the effect of the rela- 
tions established by contract between 
those of us responsible for TVA’s 
administration and those of labor who 
represent the workers on the job. An 
outline of that relationship will be of 
interest, I believe, to the readers of 
the FEDERATIONIST. 

Our approach to the question of its 
relationships with labor was founded 
on the beliei—long since justified—that 
the workers through their organiza- 
tions have a great deal to contribute to 
the success of an enterprise. In other 
words, we in TVA’s management re- 
fused to follow the all-too-general idea 
that labor unions are necessary evils, 
to be dealt with by giving in only so 
far as necessary to demands for higher 
wages, improved working conditions 
and so on. We proceeded instead on 
the basis that the workers were genu- 
inely interested in seeing that TVA’s 
job was well done. 

That confidence has been justified 
over and over again. There are in- 
stances in the last nine years of opera- 
tion where crafts have offered to un- 
dertake jobs of construction or as- 
sembly of equipment at a lower price 
than the TVA could obtain by con- 
tracting the job. Furthermore, they 
have proved their point by delivering 
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the goods, sometimes saving the Au- 
thority thousands of dollars by doing 
jobs at lower cost with what some peo- 
ple call high-priced labor. 

The decision of the TVA Board of 
Directors in 1933 to carry on all major 
construction projects by force account, 
that is, with its own forces rather than 
by contract, has made TVA one of 
the largest government employers of 
labor. It was recognized immediately 
that the Authority’s relations with 
labor should be placed as quickly as 
possible on a sound basis of under- 
standing, and discussions were under- 
taken with the representatives of or- 
ganized labor to formulate a clear and 
definite policy. The result was estab- 
lishment of an employe relationship 
policy which recognized the right of 
employes to organize, affiliate as they 
chose, designate representatives and 
bargain collectively with management. 

Once that policy was established, 
negotiations laying down the principles 
and practices for collective bargaining 
and providing machinery for labor- 
management cooperation, went forward 
rapidly, and on August 6, 1940, the 
Authority and fifteen A. F. of L. 
unions representing TVA employes in 
the trades and labor services signed the 
fundamental agreement which now gov- 
erns their relationships. It is an agree- 
ment of which the Authority, on its 
part, is distinctly proud, feeling as it 
does that the contract is a milestone in 
the relationship between labor and the 
government as an employer. It was a 
practical expression of principles 
worked out in seven years of relation- 
ship between the Authority and its or- 
ganized employes. 


Barge carries TVA workers to jobs 


TVA’s experience has been highly 
satisfactory. Labor has helped the 
Authority immeasurably in many ways. 
During the present war period the 
unions have cooperated wholeheartedly 
in helping TVA to meet the huge and 
sudden requirements for labor which 
the emergency demanded, helping to 
find the men and helping to train men 
of little or no experience into top- 
notch mechanics. 

That attitude—the feeling on the 
part of labor, and of other groups as 
well, that it is a participant in the TVA 
program—has been of inestimable 
benefit in making the development a 
sound enterprise, geared to meet the 
needs of the Valley region and its 
people. It has been a bulwark in 
meeting the urgent need for conversion 
and expansion of the TVA program to 
meet the needs of war. And it holds 
strong promise for the future, when 
the war shall be won and we face the 
many tasks of postwar readjustment. 

When the war has been won we face 
grave problems. When that day comes 
TVA and its workers will have much 
to do. The job of producing fertilizers 
for building up the land must again be 
placed in high gear, for building up of 
the soil still looms as a major objective. 
The vast sources of power which TVA 
has provided for wartime use must be 
channeled into the peacetime produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods. Scores of 
other tasks are waiting to be done. 
And based on its experience during the 
past nine years, the TVA looks to la- 
bor for a major contribution to the 
solution of the problems that lie ahead. 
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"THE NIGHTS he was not flying 
they would drive back late to the 
station, using her car. The flare-path 
would be laid ; the lights on the hangars 
would shine like red stars in the winter 
darkness above the flat land. Some- 
times the searchlights would be up, 
throwing a blue-white fire that fell 
widely like moonlight on the dark trees 
and hedges and on the winding road. 
They would sit in the car and, holding 
each other, talk for a long time. Frost 
on the very coldest nights would form 
like a silver collar on the glass of the 
windshield and sometimes, on very still 
nights, he would wind down the win- 
dow of the car and listen for a moment 
or two to the silence outside. She 
would jean her head on his shoulder 
and Jook upwards into the dark sky 
and then, listening too, hear the sound 
of the bombers coming home. 

It did not seem to matter much that 
they were never likely to be married. 

He was rather small and compact, 
with fresh gray eyes that he sometimes 
did not seem able to focus correctly. 
He had thirty-one operational trips to 
his credit and all that seemed to matter 
was that he should continue coming 
back. 

The morning afterwards, perhaps, he 
would ring the office. He would sim- 
ply say, “Hallo, dear, tonight.” She 
would try to remain calm, and later, 
perhaps, if operations were scrubbed, 
he would ring her again and she would 
find herself trembling as she put down 
the telephone, all her pretense of calm- 
ness gone. 

She knew generally that he would 
be briefed in the early afternoon. He 
would take off about three o’clock or a 
little later and, according to the target, 
come back somewhere between eight 
and ten. It would often be too late to 
ring her after interrogation, but going 
to bed she would try to lie awake for 
the sound of the telephone. Some- 
times she would fall asleep with the 
light still burning and would wake up 
in the small hours of the morning, be- 
wildered and startled, not knowing 
where she was. Twice she fell half 
asleep and did not hear the telephone. 
Downstairs her father heard it, but 
after answering it, did not come to tell 
her who it was. 
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Her father was a rather big, gray- 
haired man with cheeks like loose pink 
rubber. He rolled his own cigarettes, 
and it seemed to her that she never saw 
him without a newspaper. He rolled 
the cigarettes very badly—the tobacco 
fell wastefully on his clothes. The war 
had developed in him the latent qual- 
ities of the amateur strategist, and he 
always discussed the war while waving 
an untidy, wasteful cigarette. 

“We ought to have cut the Tripoli 
road long ago. Long ago. You have 
only to look at the map. The same 
with the bombing of Berlin. What’s 
gone wrong? Why aren’t we over 
there more? Why aren’t we over there 
night after night? Striking early and 
often is the decisive factor. You'd 
suppose it wouldn’t escape our people.” 
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“Perhaps it’s the weather,” she would 
say. 

“Weather? There’s another thing 
that beats me. Argue on simple lines, 
draw some absolutely logical conclu- 
sion which ought to be apparent to 
the merest child, and you always get 
the same answer. The weather, the 
weather! I don’t doubt the weather is 
sometimes bad. But far from always, 
far from always. It’s too often a con- 
venient excuse—like the workman 
blaming his tools.” 

“Nevertheless it nearly always is the 
weather.” 

“Oh? Then what about last night? 
Clear moonlight like day. And was 
there a single operation? A couple of 
bombers over Brest.” 

“You talk as if Brest were a seaside 
resort.” 

“Look at the weather again tonight. 
Magnificent. And in the morning 
what shall we hear? The same old 
story again, I suppose. A handful of 
bombers over Brest. Or nothing at 
all.” 

“It’s probably the most heavily de- 
fended place in Europe,” she said. “It’s 
just plain hell.” 

“Kitty, Kitty,” her mother said. She 
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looked up from her knitting, always 
khaki, and looked down again. 

“Also I think you may find that to- 
night has been a big thing.” 

“Oh! You know, do you?” 

“No. Not exactly. I’ve just an 
idea.” 

“Ah! Your pilot friend.” 

She did not speak. 

“You haven’t brought him in lately.” 

“No, dear,” her mother said. 

“They spend most of their time out,” 
her father said. “Somewhere.” 

Her mother spoke without looking 
up from her knitting. 

“Were you at the Red Lion last 
week?” her mother said. “We heard 
you were there. Drinking with Air 
Force officers.” 

“T was.” 

“Is that the kind of place to be?” 
her father said. 

“Drinking,” her mother said. “It’s 
not nice. Do you think so?” 

“T want to be wherever he is.” 

“Even there? Couldn’t you give him 
up?” her mother said. “He struck me 
as being older than he said. Do you 
know much about him? You are only 
twenty. It’s all so terribly unsure. 
Perhaps he is married. Do you know?” 

She did not answer. 

“He looks older than twenty-four,” 
her mother said. “Experienced. His 
eyes look old.” 

She got up, calmly enraged, definite. 
“He has done things that make him 
old,” she said, and went out of the 
room. 

The following night they drove back 
late to the station. With the moon ris- 
ing and the searchlights up, the road 
shone misty white between the dark 
hedges. The evening lay behind them, 
as always, simply secure; a few rounds 
of light ale at the Red Lion, the boys 
coming in group by group, the rounds 
growing, the crews mixing, sergeants 
with squadron leaders, gunners with 
navigators, warm broad Canadian 
voices mingled with English; and then 
the drive home, the blue lighting of 
the searchlights, and the moonlight 
throwing into relief the black winter 
trees, the hangars lit by red stars, the 
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huge solitary dispersed aircraft in the 
fields; and lastly the silence after the 
car had stopped beyond the gate of the 
station. 

“Was it a good trip, darling ?” 

He did not answer. 

“Bad?” 

“Pretty bad.” 

“Did you have trouble?” 

“The usual. Ten-tenths most of the 
way and then some hellish flak.” 


She thought of her 
father. She saw him in an 
armchair, rolling the ciga- 
rettes, waving a newspa- 
per. “Always the weath- 


“I’m sorry I couldn’t 
ring,” he said. “It was late 
when we got in for interro- 
gation. I didn’t want to 
wake you.” 

“T was awake,” she said. 

They sat still, not speak- 
ing. She thought again of 
her father. 

“Tell me about the trip.” 

“Nothing to tell. Rou- 
tine stuff.” 

She did not like the 
sound of his voice, tired 
and guarded; the feeling that part of 
him was withheld. 

“T can tell when you have trouble. 

“What trouble? No trouble at all.” 

“Why have you got your hand in 
your pocket?” she said. “You've had 
it there all the time.” 

“All right,” he said. 

He began suddenly to tell her some- 
thing about the trip. Though she had 
heard so much of it before, the awful 
significance of it was not lessened. He 
told her about the weather ; ten-tenths, 
a bad storm soon after they turned for 
home, a spot of ice. “They put up a 
hell’s own flak at us. Just routine 
stuff, only a bloody sight worse. And 
they hit my hand. Took the skin off, 
that’s all.” 

He kept it in his pocket. 

She knew that he was not telling 
everything, that he never did, perhaps 
never would. Routine stuff, hellish 
flak, a spot of ice; the same words, the 
same repeated demand on courage, on 
fear if you like, the same holding back. 
She thought once more of her father: 
the world of the newspaper, the pro- 
test, the old indignations. To contrast 
it with the world of flak and ice, the 
long darkness of endurance, the spell 
of cold and strain thirty-one times re- 
peated, was so difficult and angrily con- 
fusing that she said only, “Does your 
hand hurt? Can I do anything for 
you ?” 
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“Thanks, darling, I’m O.K.” 

She remembered something. 

“What time did interrogation fin- 
ish? Why were you so late?” 

“Tt wasn’t so late. Not so very late.’ 

“If it wasn’t so late why didn’t you 
ring me?” 

“I didn’t want to wake you.” 

“Tell me what happened,” she said. 

He looked beyond the car window 
and said, “We got a bit shot up. Just 
one of those things.” 

“Bad - 

“Bad enough. A lump 
of flak blew a hole as big 
as a cartwheel in the star- 
board wing and the trans- 
mitter was us. Shaky 
landing. But why pick on 
me? It happens every 
day.” 

“Not to you.” 

“It happens,” he said. 

“You hate it, don’t 
you?” she said. 

“Hate what?” he said. 

“You hate going, don’t 
you, time after time? The 
same place. The same job. 
The same everything. I 
know you hate it.” 

“T hate it like hell,” he said. He 
looked beyond the car window again. 
The diffused lighting of the search- 
lights and the cloudy moon shone on 
the misted windscreen. 
The trees were black 
against it. “But I hate 
what they’re doing even 
more. That’s what I really 
hate. What they do to me 
isn’t half of what I mean 
doing to them. Not half. 
Not a quarter. Not a hun- 
dredth part. Is there any- 
thing wrong about ha- 
tred?” 

She was thinking of her 
father, fussy with indigna- 
tion, and she did not an- 
swer. 

“It’s good honest down- 
right emotion, isn’t it?” he 
said. 

“Yes.” 

“Sometimes I think we want more of 
it, he said. “God, sometimes | think 
we do.” 

When at last she drove back from 
the station it was later than she thought. 
But at the house, to her surprise, her 
father and mother were still up. Her 
mother looked up from her knitting 
and her father looked at his watch. 

“Either my watch is fast or it’s ten 
past twelve.” 

She did not speak. 
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“Even the Red Lion closes at ten.” 

“It so happens I haven’t been there.” 

Her father coughed heavily. “Does 
your pilot friend realize that we sit 
here, waiting ?” 

She did not answer. 

‘We have a right to be considered.” 

She stood slowly taking off her 
' gloves. 

“You'll agree that he owes us some- 
thing, won’t you?” 

She stood thinking of the long flight 
in the darkness, the hellish flak, the 
hole in the wing, the shell through the 
fuselage, the shaky landing; routine 
stuff ; easy, nothing to tell, something 
done again and again. Her mind be- 
came unsteady with hatred. She looked 
at her mother. The clean prejudiced 
hands were: motionless on the knitting. 
Her father stood with the evening 
newspaper folded between his fingers. 

“Ts he married?” her mother said. 

“Does it matter?” she said. 

Her father crackled the newspaper. 

“My dear child! Does it matter? I 
ask you. What about the future? Is 
there any future in that?” 

“No,” she said, “there’s no future 
in it.” 

She wanted to go on speaking, but 
her thoughts were disrupted and dis- 
persed in the corners of her mind, and 
she could not gather them together. 

She wanted to say why there was 

no future. She wanted to 
tell them about the flak, 
the darkness and the bit- 
ter cold, about the way 
the ‘tracer bullets came 
in at you so slowly that 
you could watch them until 
suddenly they hurled with 
red frenzy past your face, 
about the hatred and the 
monotony and the courage 
that was greater because it 
was rarefied by terror. She 
wanted to tell them that if 
there was any future it lay 
through this. 

She went out of the 
room and went upstairs in- 
stead. She felt stifled by 
the warmth of the room downstairs 
and, not putting on the light, she 
opened the window and stood looking 
out. The air was bright with frost 
and the coldness struck with a momen- 
tary shock on her face and hands. 

She stood there for a long time, look- 
ing out. The moon was going down 
beyond the houses. The searchlights 
were no longer up beyond the town. 
The sky was clear and calm and, as if 
there were no war and as it might be 
in the future, if there were a future, 
there was no sound of wings. 
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One of the strongest pieces of social 
security legislation, later to be expanded 
to cover farm and domestic workers, 
has just been enacted by Mexico. 

The program was put through the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
in a few weeks. 

President Manuel Avila Camacho, in 
opening a series of lectures explaining 
the program to the workers, said social 
insurance is an economic protection for 
wage-earners and an expression of na- 
tional solidarity which does away with 
the idea that aid for the workers is a 
matter of charity. 


>Health and sanitation activities for 
the workers in the Amazon region are 
gaining momentum as the rubber pro- 
duction program in that area unfolds. 

The population of the Amazon River 


basin will soon be increased by more 
than 50,000 workers trekking from the 
south of Brazil into the lower Amazon 
region. Protection of their health is 
urgent. 

Brazilian and United States engi- 
neers have begun a large sanitation 
project at Belem, historic gateway to 
the Amazon basin. More than 500 men 
are at work on dikes, channels and 
other projects to protect workers of 
this rubber-shippirng port from a va- 
riety of tropical diseases. 


>The Argentine Confederation of La- 
bor and the Chilean Confederation of 
Labor stand out as the strongest pro- 
democratic groups in their countries. 
The Argentine trade unions, backed by 
their membership numbering some 
300,000, recently took a stand for 
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Labor After the War 


(Continued from Page 22) 


the War—Full Employment,” issued 
in January, 1942. 


We have to make up our minds as a 
nation that we will not permit a post- 
war depression to overwhelm us. We do 
not have to take economic defeat after 
the military victory is won. We can, 
if we will, maintain business prosperity. 
We can sustain a continuing demand for 
goods. We can keep industry going at 
high levels. We can maintain substan- 
tially full employment. We can achieve 
a society in which everyone capable of 
and willing to work can find an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, to make his con- 
tribution, to play his part as a citizen 
of a progressive, democratic country. 

If purchasing power is maintained at 
a high level, we need have no fears 
that private manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers and farmers will not come 
forward and supply the market with the 
goods demanded by the public—a rich 
variety of goods at reasonable prices. 
Private business can and will do the job 
of production. It is the responsibility of 
government to do its part to insure a 
sustained demand. We know from past 
experience that private enterprise has 
done this for limited periods only. It 
has not been able to insure a continuous 
and sustained demand. 

When the war is over the government 
cannot just disband the Army, close 
down munition factories, stop building 
ships and remove all economic controls. 
We want an orderly program of demobili- 
zation and reconstruction. The govern- 
ment cannot escape responsibility. To 
fulfill its responsibility it needs the 
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hearty cooperation of business, labor, 
farmers and the professions in the great 
task of developing a vigorous, expand- 
ing and prosperous society. 


Which of the two possibilities that 
I have tried to describe is the more 
likely to be realized? I have no con- 
fident answer. If I were required to 
lay a bet on the question, I should offer 
even money on either side, but I should 
determine my choice by the toss of a 
coin. 

When I reflect upon the insidious 
and enormous power of American plu- 
tocracy and its retainers and satellites 
in politics, in journalism and in the 
professions, I am inclined to be pessi- 
mistic. On the other hand, when I 
recall the education which the people 
have received from economic events and 
political personages during the last 
decade and a half, I have some hope 
that by 1944 the majority will be able 
to see through the fog of shams and 
shows which now surrounds them, and 
that they will choose for their rulers 
men who believe in labor organization 
and social justice. 

About two future contingencies I 
can speak confidently. 

First, the millions of returning sol- 
diers and sailors will not be satisfied 
or fooled by the old claptrap concern- 


breaking off relations with the Axis. 

At the same time, in Chile a parade 
of 40,000 organized by the Chilean 
Confederation of Labor was reviewed 
by President Rios. Labor presented a 
program to the President calling for 
a most vigorous defense of democracy, 
aid to the United Nations and control 
of Chile’s rising cost of living. 


>The United States Department of 
Labor has sent Miss Mary M. Cannon, 
a representative of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, to Brazil to study the effects 
which the war has had on the employ- 
ment of women in that country. 


> Demonstrating Costa Rican workers 
have presented a demand for a 30 per 
cent increase in wages and a decrease 
in prices of essential commodities. 


ing “rugged individualism,” “Ameri- 
can opportunity” or “American equal- 
ity.” With their knowledge of the al- 
most unlimited productive capacity of 
our industries, as shown during the 
war, they will demand the opportunity 
to earn by honest labor a decent amount 
of that enormous potential product. 
And they will demand that their share 
of the potential product be made actual. 
They will not be lulled to sleep by com- 
monplaces about the limitations and 
difficulties of distribution, nor by prom- 
ises of “prosperity just around the cor- 
ner.” They will demand jobs here and 
now. I do not believe that an economy 
dominated by the philosophy of “free 
enterprise” will be able to meet that 
demand. 

The second positive statement that 
I can make with some confidence is 
this : 

Unless the middle classes—the com- 
fortable farmers, the members of the 
professions, the small business men, 
the holders of executive and directive 
positions in the great corporations and, 
indeed, the majority of the “white col- 
lar” classes—cease to get their opin- 
ions, directly or indirectly, from the 
daily papers and strive to acquire 4 
greater amount of realistic economic 
intelligence than they now possess, they 
may exercise sufficient voting power to 
place the champions of “free enter- 
prise” in control of economic recon- 
struction after the war. 

From such a calamity may the good 
Lord deliver us! 
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Wage-Hour Repeal Agitation 


Now that the new Congress has con- 
vened it will be necessary for labor and 
progressive forces to mobilize all pos- 
sible strength for defense of the 40-hour 
week law. 

Actually, the 40-hour week law does 
not limit the hours of labor in any way. 
It merely requires time and a half to 
be paid for hours worked beyond 40 in 
any week. Most war industries are 
working 48 hours and some of them a 
good deal more. 

The only effect of the law is to re- 
quire employes working 48 hours a 
week to be paid for 52, and increasingly 
more for longer hours in excess of 40. 

This higher pay has been a useful 
magnet to attract employes to the places 
where war industries are booming. 
Without that higher pay many of them 
could not afford to pay the much higher 
rents usually demanded in the areas of 
expanding war production, or to pay 
for long transportation hauls by train 
or auto to and from their work. Thus 
the speed of our conversion to war pro- 
duction would have been much slower 
if it had not been for the 40-hour week 
law. 

The direct effect of the repeal of the 
law, and the purpose of many advocates 
of repeal, such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manvfacturers, is to increase 
profits at the expense of wages. No 
longer hours would be worked if the 
law were repealed but employers would 
find the wage bills smaller by the sub- 
stantial reduction in the amounts they 
would have to pay to unorganized 
workers, not protected by union con- 
tracts, who are working longer than 
40 hours. 

In the case of workers on a 48-hour 
week shift, the payroll would be re- 
duced 1/13. The payroll reduction 
would be proportionately much greater 
if the hours were longer than 48. 

An incidental effect of repealing the 
law will be to increase labor unrest, 
harm the morale of the workers and 
probably cause a good many sponta- 
neous strikes, for workers will try to 
raise their hourly rate of pay in order 
to get the same weekly wages as before. 

This labor unrest would be especially 
marked in those industries where the 
labor shortage is severe and the amount 
of overtime great. There’s where the re- 
duction in wages would be the greatest. 
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Letters for this page should be 
addressed to Letter Editor, Room 
209, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington. The most interesting and 
provocative communications will 
be selected for publication, re- 
gardless of their agreement with or 
divergence from the views of the 
American labor movement. For 
each letter used $1 will be paid. 











Congress and the public will have to 
make up their minds whether it is worth 
while to pay such a price in order to 
lower wages and increase profits by re- 
pealing the 40-hour week law. 

New York. ALFRED B. Lewis. 





Fight War on German Soil 


The German people must be defeated 
in such a way as to leave a lasting im- 
pression. The idea of the Germans is 
to fight on soil other than that of the 
fatherland. Let us disappoint them. 
Let us carry the war directly to the 
German people. Let us overrun their 
country and spill German blood on 
German soil freely, without mercy, as 
the Germans spilt the blood of their 
conquered. Let us reduce Berlin and 
other German cities to rubble as they 
left Warsaw and Rotterdam. Let us 
give them a terrifying first-hand 
knowledge of war. 

By so doing we shall destroy the 
people’s belief in Hitler, their god. By 
so doing we shall make it impossible 
for another fuehrer to tell a new gen- 
eration that Germany, triumphant on 
the battlefield, was cheated of victory 
by weakness at home. Out of fear the 
beaten Germans will condescend to co- 
operate with the peoples of the earth 
to maintain a just peace. 

Canton, Ohio. 
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From a Union Man's Wife 

May a union man’s wife express how 
much she likes the magazine? I rea( 
it thoroughly each month and enjoy it 
for its reliable information and excél- 
lent pictures. More and more our daily 
papers are printed to cover up fags 
rather than reveal them, especially j 
favorable to labor, so if I want the 
truth on any labor questions I hunt 
up my husband’s FEDERATIONIST. 

I have learned a great deal from the 
magazine regarding the labor problems 
of the English, Australian, Chinese and 
South American peoples. I have also 
learned who are the friends of labor 
here at home and who are not. 

My heart was warmed by the article 
“France Is Back in the Fight.”’ I wish 
our government would give real aid to 
such groups instead of seeming, at least 
just now, to be collaborating with the 
Vichyites. Can’t labor put in a big 
word in Washington against such a 
policy? 

I hope the fine January issue is an 
augury of more good things to come. 
Connersville, Ind. Mrs. R. S. 

















Labor’s Civil War. Damaging 

It would be a mistake for organized 
labor to ignore the false propaganda 
which is being circulated against it. 
American unions have a record of serv- 
ice to their membership and to their 
country which justifies their doing a 
bit of boasting. At least it justifies be- 
ing told to the American people. 

It seems to me that in recent years 
organized labor’s energies have been 
dissipated too much by conflicts within 
the house of labor. Strife within the 
ranks of labor has resulted too fre- 
quently in doing injury to the economic 
interests of innocent, non-participating 
public groups. Critics of labor have 
capitalized upon these unfortunate 
rows within the family of labor. 

Dallas. WILLIAM BREEN. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


(Nn the Alert—Part Il 


HE FOLLOWING Saturday 
in and Polly had charge of the 
war bonds and stamps booth at the 
neighborhood theater. Gerry and Don 
had challenged them to sell as many 
as the boys had the previous week, and 
the girls had accepted their challenge. 

“You just come by and see how we 
are doing,” invited Polly. 

“That’s not a bad idea,” said Don. 
“How about us stopping in when it’s 
time for you to leave? We could walk 
home with you.” 

“It’s a date,” said Polly. 

Saturday evening, about half an hour 
before the girls were finished at the 
booth, the same man who had excited 
the curiosity of the boys the previous 
Saturday came in. This time he joked 
with the girls, and then surprised them 
by purchasing a bond. 

“Gee, that’s the fifth we’ve sold to- 
day!” exulted Polly, as she took the 
man’s money. 

“If people keep on buying as well as 
they have today, we’ll have all it takes 
to beat the Axis,” Anne chortled. 

Don and Gerry, who knew the girl 
in the ticket cage, were allowed to go 
in the lobby to wait for the girls. They 
drifted over to the booth when the girls 
were not busy. As Don espied the 
purchaser of the bond he asked: 

“Did that fellow buy a bond?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Anne. 

“What did he have to say?” asked 
Gerry. 

“Oh, the usual stuff about how are 
you getting along, young ladies, and so 
forth,” answered Polly. “Here, Anne, 
is the money he paid.” 

As Polly handed the bills to Anne, 
Gerry said: 

“Let me look at it a second.” 

“Can’t. It’s against orders,” the girl 
replied. “Anyway, it’s only money.” 

“It looks sort of different, some- 
how,” the boy said quietly. “Keep it 
separate from the rest.” 

“Don’t let on,” cautioned Don. 
“We'll wait until the supervisor comes 
in to check your sales.” 

“Too much mystery for me,” de- 
clared Polly, but she followed instruc- 
tions and put a clip on the money. 





It was not long until the Treasury 
Department aide, Mr. Tremont, ar- 
rived. He greeted the girls pleasantly 
and was glad to see the boys again, too. 

“You Junior Unionists do the best 
job of any of the volunteer workers up 


here,” he said. “You must know 
everyone.” 

“Well, we do know most of the 
people in this area, but there are some 
who are strange to us,” said Polly. 

“There’s one fellow who was here 
last week,” said Gerry. “I never saw 
him before, but he sort of looks sus- 
picious, or something. Mind you, I 
don’t know a thing about him, only 
that I would recognize him almost any- 
where. But the point is, he bought a 
bond this afternoon, and 

Don interrupted. 

“Gerry acts as if it’s a crime to buy 
a bond,” he said. 

“Oh, no. It’s more a crime not to, 
if you can possibly afford it,” said 
Gerry hastily. “But sir, there is some- 
thing peculiar about that man and I 
think maybe his money isn’t too good. 
Will you look at it carefully ?” 

Mr. Tremont listened earnestly. 

“Here’s the money, Mr. Tremont,” 
said Polly. “We kept it separate, at 
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the suggestion of Don and Gerry.” 

“Oh, Don! There he goes!” squealed 
Anne, and the suspected man disap- 
peared in the Saturday evening crowd 
outside. 

“T'll keep up with him some way,” 
said Don, dashing out. 

Mr. Tremont inspected the money 
carefully, then said: 

“There is something wrong with his 
money. It’s counterfeit. Gerry, how 
did you know ?” 

“I didn’t for sure,” the boy an- 
swered. “But, you know, the classes 
we had in school about it have made 
me good-money conscious. The man 
first attracted our attention last Satur- 
day.” 

“Confidentially, we’re mighty glad 
we have him,” said Mr. Tremont. “You 
see, we have had several counterfeit 
bills this last week, and we’ve been 
mighty worried about it.” 

“Yes, but he’s gotten away,” wailed 
Anne. 

“Oh, no. I had a Secret Service 
man with me. He caught my sign and 
has him covered. I expect he or Don 
will be back to report before Iong.” 

“You're right, here’s Don now,” 
announced Polly, as the young Junior 
Unionist came into the lobby. 

“Say, the cops were on his trail, 
too. He’s in custody already.” 

6 . 

“Of course, youngsters, he isn’t 
guilty until it has been proven so in 
court,” Mr. Tremont reminded them. 
“So if I were you, I wouldn’t do much 
talking about the incident. It will all 
come out later.” 

“But we know he’s the one who 
passed the phony money,” said Anne. 

“Yes, I know it, and you all know 
it, but there will have to be a trial, 
and so forth. However, boys and girls, 
I want to personally congratulate you 
on being instrumental in the capture 
of an apparent counterfeiter who was 
passing spurious bills.” 

“Thank goodness there aren’t many 
like him,” said Anne. 

“And thank goodness we have boys 
and girls like you Junior Unionists 
who are on the alert,” said Mr. 
Tremont. 
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